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BY THE AUTHOR OF **MARY POWELL.’ 


as perhaps to forget how old I am growing,— 
| really verging towards the completion of half 
a century! too old for wedding breakfasts and 
such. nonsenses, except when relationships and 
y old friendships are concerned.” 

But this had been an old friendship, so the 
best way was not to think about it; only it was 
strange that Mary had never acknowledged 
her present. Perhaps she did not value it, any 
more than Mrs. Jay’s. 

The mystery was cleared up. The inkstand 
had unfortunately been broken in packing, and 
the tradesman did not, acquaint Miss Beau- 
morice with the fact till he could tell her at 
the same time that he had procured a counter- 
part of it from Paris, and despatched it to its 
destination. By the same post came a letter 
from Mary, warmly thanking her for her pretty 
present, which she assured her she should 
take into constant use, and pleading with her 
to make an exception in her favour with regard 


CHAPTER X.—VISITS AND VISITORS. 


“ Yet in her plenty, in her welcome free, 
There was her guiding, nice frugality 
That, in the festal as the frugal day 


1 


IIad, in a different mode, an equal way.’ 


Crabbe. 


Many wrote to thank Miss Beaumorice for her 
trouble, and to beg her to engage Susan, 
adding that the disappointment in the other 
quarter was of no consequence, as a friend had 
helped her to a first-rate cook, whose only 
was that her wages were to be 
rather too high. This seemed a bad begin- 
ning, Miss Beaumorice thought; and 
wondered whether by “ first-rate’? Mary meant 
first-rate good qualities, or that the cook had 
had a first-rate place. 

Mary proceeded to say that she knew it 
would only be a compliment, and therefore no 


drawback 


she 


compliment at all, toask dear Miss Beaumorice | 
to come to her wedding, or else it would have | 


given her such pleasure, &c., &c. 

This took Beaumorice aback. She 
had beeh thinking that Mary certainly would 
sk her, and contemplating, not exactly with 
chagrin, but with perplexity, the sacrifice of 
her bonnet and dress to the necessities of 
Rosina, and wondering whether she must buy 
them after all. Here was the expense saved !— 
but at another expense which she did not much 


Miss 


relish—the expense of wounded feeling at an 
undeniable slight. 
trouble for Mary, and laying out fully as much 
as she could afford in a present for her, and 
here was her return! “ Well, it is no great 
matter,” she thought presently. “ Young 
people will be young people, and have their 
little preferences. Perhaps I’m too old, or not 
fashionable enough, or there may not be a 


% 


corner for me 
does not signify—and the expense is saved.” 
Still the bloom had been a little brushed off the 
wedding. 
course without any unsolicited intervention, 
which might be construed into officiousness. 
She would pursue the even tenor of her way as 
if there were no such thing as a wedding in 
the world; and when Mary came into the 
neighbourhood, be just as social or as indepen- 
dent of her as she seemed to wish. 
“Though I am never very strong,” thought 
she, “I have enjoyed such good health lately 
: ay. 


’ 








Here had she been taking | 


at the breakfast-table, or—it | 


She thought it might now take its | 


to the breakfast, it would give her such plea- 
sure. 

| But Miss Beaumorice said no with less 
| effort this time; her mind was decidedly made 
up that she did not want to go, and she wrote 
Mary an amusing, affectionate letter on the 
| subject, which Mary perhaps was well pleased 
to receive. For she decidedly thought Miss 
| Beaumorice old, and, as she said to Mrs. 
Beaufort, they had a sufficient number of old, 
}and too old guests already, who would be 
affronted if left out, but who excluded many 
that were young, attractive, and entertaining. 

The next notice, then, of the event, was the 
arrival of a little triangular box containing a 
good old-fashioned slice of wedding-cake, and 
cards tied with silver twist; both too grand, 
perhaps, for a young curate’s wife; but Mary 
had said, as much in earnest as in jest, she 
would as soon die as not be in style. 

This was at Easter, and when Miss Part- 
ridge was spending a few days with Miss 
Beaumorice. The joint contributions for the 
fancy fair had been duly despatched, and a 
grateful letter of thanks received from Signora 
| Bonomi; and Miss Partridge, who was going to 
rejoin her pupils in Cavendish Square, meant 
to chaperon them to the fair itself in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. 

The three youngest Nunehams had again 
been asked to tea, and the female party were 
getting on so entirely to their satisfaction as 
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to remind Miss Beaumorice of a farce called, 
“Gentlemen, we can do without you,”—when 
two gentlemen, blithe but dusty, walked in, 
who certainly did not find themselves unwel- 
come. These were Alured Ward and a brother 
cadet — not the young man who had been 
plucked, but a steadier and more successful 
one, Ainslie by name—who had been on a 
walking-tour together. They had bespoken 
beds at the inn, but meantime were desirous to 
bestow their evening on Miss Beaumorice. 
She was delighted to see them; so was 
Miss Partridge, with whom Alured instantly 
renewed friendly relations, so that Mr. Ainslie 
had a double share of the cheerful hostess’s 
attention, and the Miss Nunehams were soon 
taking their full portion of pleasant, uncon- 
strained talk, without any forwardness or shy- 
ness. Mr. Ainslie, who was good-looking and 
gentlemanlike, had a frankness and bonhomie 
that bespoke the good opinion of strangers, 
which was not usually withdrawn on better 
acquaintance. Without difficulty Miss Beau- 
morice soon placed these young people en rap- 


| port, having done which, she turned to see how 


Alured and Miss Partridge were getting on 
together. Miss Partridge was naturally imagi- 
native; and the matter-of-fact routine of her 
daily life made her the more gladly seize on 
any outlet from prosaic duties into the realms 
of fancy. She was now questioning Alured 
about his father’s old castle, which she said she 
had often tried to picture, and she begged him 





| far from Regent Street, but I would exchange | 


to give her some definite idea of it. 
it not once belonged to the Archbishop of 
Cologne ? 

“Oh, no,—that is to say, he tried to get it 
attached to the electoral fief, but his claim was 
not allowed by the imperial diet, and so it was 


adjudged to a Baron somebody, whose descend- | 


ant eventually parted with it to an ancestor of 
my mother-in-law’s for the ignoble considera- 
tion of thirty thousand florins.” 

“ How one would like to live in such a fine 
old castle!” 

“Well, it’s very good fun; only one gets 
rather tired of it, especially when all the low 
grounds are under water, and one gets no 
books, newspapers, or cigars.” 

“I should not miss the last,” said Miss 
Partridge, laughing. “I fear you don’t appre- 
ciate your advantages.” 

“Perhaps not. 
highly of Regent Street in the height of the 
London season.” 

“That will soon be here, and I shall not be 


it for your old castle.” 
“Well, if it were mine I should pull five- 
sixths of it down, and only keep a nice little 


Had | 


On the whole I think more | 


hunting-box. What is a bachelor-fellow to do 
with thirty-six bedrooms ? ” 
“Oh, but you won’t be a bachelor always,” 
“Think what a lot of servants it would take 


assure you. In ‘the annulled rooms’ the dust 
lies an inch thick. If the girls are told to 
clean them, they only give the floors a lick 
with a promise.” 

“A promise of what ?” 

“ A better cleaning some time or other.” 

“ Ah, they want a lady to look after them,” 
said Miss Partridge, regretfully. “ Your father 
is certainly to be pitied.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t care for the dust. He does 


for she was very companionable, and he is very 
sociable.” 

“ Poor man.” 

“ Alured,” said Miss Beaumorice suddenly, 
“ what has become of Countess Idalia ? ” 

“Oh, poor Idalia! My father was so sorry 
she wasn’t a Catholic, because then, you know 
he could have put her into a convent; but 
being as she is, he has placed her at a famous 
Moravian school in the Black Forest for the 
present, though she 7s rather too old.” 

“ What a change! Does she like it?” 

“Oh, yes. The music is first-rate, they are 
as kind as can be, and—there are no end of 
games.” 

“What do you mean?” said Miss Partridge, 
| laughing. 

“Oh, little pleasure-excursions for two or 
three days sometimes, under the direction of 
Herr Inspector, little fétes in the forest, potato 
feasts, strawberry feasts, bilberry feasts, and 
all sorts.” 

“ Hum—very attractive to children, doubt- 
less ; only——” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of teaching besides,— 
examinations and so forth. Oh, they’re not 
behindhand.” 

“Only you say she’s rather old—” 

“ Well, she’s eighteen.” 

Miss Beaumorice laughed at Alured’s stand- 
ard of age, and then turned to the Nuneham 
|party. They were discussing with interest the 
| intended progress of the walking tour, which 
| Mr. Ainslie much wished should, even at the 
expense of a longish cut across country, include 
a visit to Penshurst. 

“I want to see that famous old place,” said 
| he, “ and make acquaintance with Saccharissa’s 
| Walk, and Sidney’s Oak, and Ben Jonson’s 
| Mount.” 

“There is a good account of it in Howitt’s 
>” said Grace. “I sup- 








| Remarkable Places, 
| - 

| pose you have read it.” 

| “No, but I remember seeing an account 


to keep it up. My father doesn’t attempt it, I | 








care, though, for the loss of the poor countess, | | 
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in one of the old Penny Magazines a good | examination whether he ever read Hammond’s 


while ago.” 

“T can supply you with that if you like to 
refer to it,’’ said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh, do, please! I shall be 
obliged.” 

“Tt is among the ‘Rambles from Railways,’” 
said Julia. “Shall I help you to find it?” 

“ Here it is,—in the volume for 1843.” 

“T want to see with my own eyes,” said 
Mr. Ainslie, “the old banquet hall with its 
music-gallery and dais, and its fireplace in the 
centre of the hall, with no chimney, of course, 
—how was it they were not all in a smother of 
smoke ? ” 

“People were not so nice in those days as 
to mind a few smuts; and there was plenty of 
draught to carry the smoke off,—it escaped 
through the timber-arched roof, in which there 
was a ‘lantern.’” 

“People’s eyes must have watered, though. 
But Ben Jonson did not mind it as long as 
nobody counted what he ate and drank, and 
while he had the same beef, bread, and wine 
that were served to Sir Henry Sidney.” 

“ Here it all is,” said Julia, quickly turning 
to the passage :— 


so much 


‘“‘ Tere comes no guest but is allowed to eat 
Without his fear, and of my lord’s own meat, 
Where the same beer and bread, and self-same wine 
That is his lordship’s also shall be mine.” 


“ Yes, I should like to see the nice old} 
place; not so much for that, though, as for a} 


good many other things.” 

“What would be your prime object, Miss 
Nuneham ? ” 

“ Well, first the oak, then the walk, and the 
bell, and the picture-gallery, and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s sword.” 

“Don’t forget the church,” said Miss 
Beaumorice; “be sure you visit the church, 
Mr. Ainslie, where Dr. Hammond used to 
preach, and the parsonage where Dr. Ham- 
mond lived.” 

“T am ashamed to say, Miss Beaumorice, 


an honoured one, of course.” 

“@: fie!” 

“JT don’t remember a single line he wrote, 
‘a single thing he said. Do you?” 

“Papa has his works,” said Julia. 

“That's begging the question, Miss Julia; 
have you read them P ” 

* No,—but Southey said if he were shut up 
in prison for life, with liberty to choose the 
works of twelve authors for his recreation, one 
of them should be Hammond.” 

“ Still begging the question, Miss Julia. 


s 


works, or only praised them.” 

“ Why should he not ? ” 

“ Why, indeed? except that so many people 
praise books they have never read.” 

“Oh, not many, surely !” 

“You have great faith, I see,—some people 
would say credulity.” 

“IT don’t know why they should. If you 
extend your circuit a very little you might see 
Hever Castle as well as Penshurst.” 

“ Ah, I should like that. Anne Boleyn is 
one of my heroines.” 

* She is not one of mine,” said Julia. 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, for contributing to the death of Sir 
Thomas More, for one thing.” 

“ People were so unrelenting in those days.” 

“ And she was giddy and frivolous.” 

“ Could a frivolous woman have written such 
verses ?” 

“Deeds, not words,’ are what we should 
judge by.” 

While this point and similar ones continued 
in debate, Miss Beaumorice heard from the 
other side snatches of such phrases as “ direct 
commissions in the line” “ pass examinations,” 
“ordinary intelligence,” “ bitter consequences 
of idling,” “ thoroughness,” “ smattering,” “no 
good doing things by halves,” “ first-rate train- 





ing,” “ nothing worse than aimlessness.” Then, 
again, “ Chiddingstone—Knowle Park. How 
far P—Oh, too far. Another time.” Then 


back again to “musketry instruction, position 
drill, platoon exercise, awfully dull old drill- 
book, colonel’s lecture, frightful bother,—you 
never knew such a row in your life.” 

In the midst of the talk, in came Mr. Nune- 
ham, who looked a little surprised at first, 
but immediately found his place, and was soon 
as animated as anybody. And the best of it 
was, that, in his hands, pointless talk became 
pointed, disjointed remarks became significant, 
one illustration capped another, well-timed 
questions brought out interesting answers, 


j}and, in fact, the talk became good conversation. 
that to me Hammond is only a name, though | 


No wonder that all seemed sorry when the 
evening could no longer be extended. 

This was not one of the sociable gatherings 
that leave no mark. It was remembered with 
pleasure by all, and created interest thence- 
forth in each other’s doings. Miss Partridge 
returned to her London duties all the brighter 
for her short holiday, and her pupils reaped 
the benefit of it in her sprightliness and good 
humour. They failed not to attend the fancy 
fair, and to make many purchases, some of 
which found their way to Miss Beaumorice. 





We have not Southey here to put to cross- | 


Readily would Miss Beaumorice have made 
herself useful in any way to Mary by preparing 
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her new home for her return. But Mary had 
her own notions, and felt no wish that any 
preparation of the kind should be made for 
her. “The servants must be equal to their 
work, or they would not long retain their 
places.” Instead of Miss Beaumorice pre- 
paring for her, she meant to prepare for and 
astonish Miss Beaumorice, by the elegance of 
her surroundings when the first call was made. 





So when the important day arrived Miss 


Beaumorice did indeed find Mary dressed to} 


perfection in delicate lilac silk and fine lace, her 


hair even more beautifully dressed than usual, | 


” 


“with everything that pretty is,” in her 
miniature drawing-room. Margaret was sit- 


ting up with her to receive visitors, and looked | 
No one | the distance at all. 


brim full of pleasure and importance. 
else had as yet called, so that there was ample 


leisure for Mary to do the honours of her new | 


home, show all her pretty presents in detail, 
and expatiate on the delights of the tour in the 
Isle of Wight. 


“Mary! Mrs. Garrow!” 


instantly all manner and smiling self-posses- | 
wife was announced. | 


sion as the Rector’s 
Mrs. Garrow was a comely, good-humoured- 
looking old lady, she took up a good deal of 
room in the little drawing-room, which soon, 


by the entrance of the two eldest Miss Nune- | 
hams, became almost too full; and when Mrs. | 
Finch added to the visitors it was scarcely to | 
be wondered at, though much to be deplored, | 


that Mrs. Garrow, in backing her chair to 
make a little more space, caught the edge of | 
an ivory pagoda in her lace shawl and nearly | 
pulled it to the ground. Only an agile spring | 


of Margaret’s saved it, and the lace was a little | 
torn, and a fragment of ivory broken off, to the 
secret discomfiture of Mary, who affected to | 
deplore her lace more than the pagoda, while | 


Margaret seemed to hang on | 
every word till the glimpse of a passing figure | 
made her exclaim in an energetic undertone, | 
and Mary was|off her gardening glove to shake hands with 


chair in favour of the new comer. Mary gave 
her an expressive look, and most tender pressure 
of the hand, and Margaret with alacrity accom- 
panied her out, and said, “You have made 
such a short call, Miss Beaumorice! I do hope 
you will soon call again, when we have not 
quite so many Mf 

“ Oh yes, and I hope you will come and see 
me very soon, and very often.” 

“Do you mean me myself? I shall like it 
so much! I have always wanted to know more 
of you.” 

“Come whenever you like and can be spared, 
either with Mary or when she cannot make it 
convenient to come so far.” 

“Thank you, thank you! I shall not mind 
I enjoy the country so 
I seem never to have known real 
What nice girls those Miss 

I hope—Must you go? 





much ! 
country before. 
Nunehams look! 
Good-bye es 
When Mary and Margaret returned the 
visit, Miss Beaumorice was dividing heartsease 
roots in her front garden. She hastily pulled 


Mary, who was in blue and white striped book- 
muslin, with delicate pale blue gloves, and 
looking blue too. She said,— 

“ Dear Mary! you are cold as ice! This 
east wind has chilled you! Docomein. You 
are too thinly clad for the season.” 

“Qh, it is the first of April, you know,” said 
Mary, smiling but shivering. 

“ Yes, but though the month is spring, the 
weather is winter—‘ blackthorn winter,’ people 
call it. Come in and sit by the fire.” 

“That sounds very inviting.” 

“ Pride never feels pain,” said Margaret, 
merrily. ‘“ Mary would as soon be out of the 
world as out of the fashion.” 

“ Her friends would not participate in the 
feeling for her,’ said Miss Beaumorice. “ And 


Mrs. Garrow provoked her by the placidity with | it is always colder in the country than in 


which she said,— 

“Ah, yes, it’s a pity; but it might have 
been worse. 
a larger console, you know.” 

Just as if, Mary afterwards said, everybody 


The pagoda should have been on | 


London. You are not acclimatized yet.” 

“ You looked so comfortable, sitting on your 
heels and gardening, when we came in,” said 
Margaret. “ You did not look cold.” 

“See how I am wrapped up, my dear. I 


would not have everything larger and better | was dividing heartseases, and have plenty for 


if they could, 

But the accident was soon waived aside, and | 
even the yap-yapping of Mrs. Finch’s little | 
lapdog, which Mary thought her very ill-bred 
to bring, was ignored, though she did not 


you if you would like some.” 
“Yes, I should very much,” said Mary, 
“only ——-” glancing at her delicate French 
gloves.” 
“Tl carry them home for you, Mary, 


” 


said 


accept the offer of a puppy of the same breed, | Margaret, “and plant them out for my pains.” 


but said, with a sweet smile, she had an un-| 
fortunate antipathy to dogs. 


Cake and wine} will be in harmony with the trouble. 


The reward 


What 


“ Yes, do, there’s a good child. 


vere introduced, the chit-chat of the day just| shall you do with them, though, when we get 
touched on, and another ring at the visitors’ to Mrs. Garrow’s? ” 


bell warned Miss Beaumorice to vacate her | 


* Oh, I'll put them under the hedge.” 
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“ Somebody may carry them off.” 


them by the scraper.” 





self, very likely.” 


gardeners.” 


gardening.” 


but now you will find it a nice resource.’ 
“And you have a 
Scissors,” suggested Margaret, 
and watering-pot.” 
“ Yes, I shall use them all soon, I dare say, 


with the very alphabet.” 


said Margaret, with animation. “I know no- | 
thing, and should like to learn something every | 
day, if ever so little.” 

“That is the way to succeed, Margaret, 
said Miss Beaumorice, “in other siiiens as Ww ell 
as gardening. And it isa nice time to begin, 
—the beginning of the season.’ 


“ Miss Beaumorice, what should I do first?”’ 


“ Well, there are so many things. Gardeners 
will tell ‘you it is the month for plant ting, 
pruning, grafting, prep aring the ground in 
sorts of ways; but it is too early for tender | 
annuals or bedding plants, which would be} 
more in your way,—hardy annuals you may 
sow if you like.” 

“Yes, I should like to sow some seeds very 
much, if I thought they would come up.’ 

“What is to hinder them?” said Mary. 





| “ But there is no privacy in our garden. It |‘ 
P ? £7 |and she said I might, if I took care not to be 
q| caught. You have caught me, but you must 


| is dreadfully overlooked.” 

“If there were anybody to overlook,” said 
| Margaret, “ but who is there ? ” 
| When the leaves come fully out,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “ you will find they make 
| quite sufficient screen. Indeed, I have some- 
times thought the house too much over 
shadowed.” 
| “Oh, I love seclusion,” said Mary. “A 
| boundless contiguity of shade.” 
| -*There is nothing amounting to that, with 
a high-road just outside the gate.” 

“No, certainly. But I should like to be,— 

“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


“Oh, Mary!” said Margaret, laughing. 


“T’ll carry them up to the house, and leave 
“ Somebody will see you—Mrs. Garrow her- 


“Mrs. Garrow will not think the worse of 
her,” said Miss Beaumorice, “for she is a 
gardener herself. She sympathizes with other 


“Does she? That will not secure me her 
sympathy, though, for I know nothing of 


“You have had no opportunity of learning ; | her liking. 


gardening apron and/|she did not think the old lady very refined. 
“and a rake| Mrs. Finch did not seem to have two ideas 


when I have a little time. At present, [never 
have a moment. And I shall have to begin | 


“That is just what I should like to do,” | conclude, Miss Beaumorice undertook to send 
' the heartseases. 


| 
| 
| 








| 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 








“ At present I cannot open the piano without 
people looking in at me. WhenI have a leafy 
screen, it won’t signify.” 


. 


























* People will hear you play and sing, all the 
same.” 

“Yes, but I shall not mind it, when I don’t 
know it.” 

“Oh, what a pretty house!” said Margaret, 
looking about her as she entered. “ Mary, I 
wish your hall and drawing-room were just 
this size.” a 

“Of course; but it’s no use wishing,” said 
Mary, shortly; for she was not fond of her 
sister’s prosaic way of viewing things. Con- 
versation soon flowed in a channel more to 
She spoke of the rector and his 7 
wife de haut en bas, as “the Garrows,” and said 











| beyond her children. Luckily she ahd Mr. 
| Brooke were sufficient for each other; for it 
seemed they should have no society, except 
' Miss Beanmorice and the Nunehams, who were 
sweet girls ! so unsophisticated! Lastly, and to 


CHAPTER XI.—A DINNER AT THE RECTOR 


“Tis sweet, ’mid noise of plates and dishes, 
” 


To tell one’s sentiments and wishes. 


Bo ule Farm. 





Wuew Miss Beaumorice next called on Mary, 
she found Margaret prostrated in a very 
devotee-like posture on the carpet, with ink- 
bottle in one hand and camel’s hair pencil i in 
ithe other. She started up, rather red in the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
face, and said,— f | 

“Oh dear, Miss Beaumorice! I dare say | 
you wonder what I am about. This pretty | 





green carpet is only a tapestry carpet, and is 
wearing white, you see, at the seams; so I 
asked Mary if I should ink them over a little ; 


not tell tales.’ 

Miss Beaumorice laughed, and said she was 
upon honour. 

“Some more cuttings and slips—oh, how 
| kind! I shall so like putting themin. Mary ” 
(to her sister who now came in), “see! Miss 
Beaumorice has brought these nice slips.” 

“ Oh, how kind!’’ And Mary gave her an 
affectionate kiss. 

“ May I put them in? ” 

“Yes, by all means.” And Margaret went 
off in great glee. 

“ Miss Beaumorice, we are going to dine at 
the rectory to morrow,” said Mary. “Nota 
long invitation, so I suppose it is not to be a 
formal affair. Mrs. Garrow seems quite a 
good soul; what some people call ‘a good 


















































| has almost the effect of laughing gas on 
| her.” 
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body.’ No need to dress much, I should 
think; only one should show self-respect.” 

“Every one respects Mrs, Garrow,” said 
Miss Beaumorice. “She is thoroughly un- 
affected and sensible ; well informed and right- 
judging in practical things; well-connected, 
too, of a good old county family.” 

“Yes, yes, I know the style of person you 
mean,” said Mary. “Good family and sterling 
qualities make up for a certain want of man- 
ner.” 

“Yet I don’t call her wanting in manner,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. “ She has no fine lady 
airs, I grant.” 

“ And would never be taken for a fine lady. 
Oh, we mean the same thing. Such a Lady 
Bountiful must be a treasure in a parish; 
especially when she is the rector’s wife. Dr. 
Garrow, too, has a frank, fatherly way with 
him. John says some of his church notions 
are dreadfully out of date—quite fossil re- 
mains—but he does not trouble me with them, 
you know. He said all manner of pretty and 
kind things to me; and really was quite 
gossippy with Margaret; so that I was afraid 
she would go too far.” 

“Oh, there was no fear. 
people.” 

“ Yes, only she did run on so. The fact is, 
she is overjoyed at being here with us, and it 


He loves young 


“Very delightful to see and to be the cause 
of,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh yes. We are own sisters, you know; 
it makes such a difference. I am excessively 
fond of Margaret. John wanted my first 
visitor to be his sister, but I could not hear of 
that, especially as I don’t think I shall much 
like her; so I was very firm about it. Mar- 
garet is a darling girl, if she would but—-—” 

Here Mary rather suddenly stopped short, 
for Margaret came in. 

“T’ve just laid them on the borders,’’ said 
she, “ for you to tell me whether they are in 
good places. Will you come and see?” 

“By all means,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
rising; therefore Mary, who was going to say 
“not just now,” went too. | 

“ How sweet the open air is!” said she, as | 
soon as they entered the garden. We have a 
double cherry, you see; and a good many 
lilacs.” 

“ And flags and peonies. I am fond of large | 
flowers,” said Margaret. 

* You vulgar child !” 

“No, Mary; they look so well against a 
background of dark green leaves.” 

“Tam sorry to see you have stagnant water 
near you,” said Miss Beaumorice. 














“Dear, I rather like all that bright green 
stuff on it,” said Margaret. 

“So do ducks. But it is not very whole- 
some.” 

After a good deal of desultory chat, Miss 
Beaumorice concluded her visit, saying she 
should expect an account of the dinner-party 
from them soon. 

“You may rely upon that; if you are not 
of the party.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Garrow knows I never dine out.” 

“T hope you will make an exception in 
favour of me.” 

“And then Mrs. Garrow would ask me to 
make an exception in favour of her. It is best 
to adhere to good rules, unless for some im- 
portant reason. I dine early, as many people 
in the country do—especially mothers of 
families.” 

“Those are privileged persons,’’ said Mary, 
laughing ; “but as you are without incumbrance 
I shall still hope we shall overcome your 
objections some day. At any rate, you may 
come in sometimes and dine at our luncheon.” 

“ Yes, perhaps I may.” 

The day after Mrs. Garrow’s dinner, Mary 
and Margaret, true to their promise, called on 
Miss Beaumorice. They looked bright and 
brimful of intelligence.” 

“ Here we are, Miss Beaumorice! ” 

“Ah, I felt so sure of you, that I ordered 
the cloth to be laid for three, that you might 
lunch at my dinner.” 

“Did you really? There must have been 
some mysterious sympathy between us, for I 
told John to look out for a bachelor’s lunch in 
case we did not return.” 

“Had I known you would have thus met 
me half-way, I would have ordered ‘ covers for 
four.’”’ 

“Jacintha! put down three partridges for 
supper!” said Margaret, laughing. 

“ Margaret, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, only a bit of an old story about the 
Dean of Badajos.” 

“Well, I want to hear something fresher 
than that,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“ Oh yes, you want to hear about the dinner, 
said Mary, taking possession of the subject 
with celerity. “It went off very nicely in- 


deed—quite a family dinner, you know, that | 


” | 
\ 


would have been thought nothing of in Lon- | 


don—but still very nice. 


There actually was | 


no fish, which I own I was surprised at. I | 


should have thought Mrs. Garrow would have 
known it was de régle.” 

“Depend on it she did, only she thought it 
not requisite for a plain dinner.” 

“Not requisite for a curate and curate’s 
wife? Was that in good taste? Don’t you 
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remember Dr. 


Johnson was hurt at a friend’s 


“‘ Well, and a very nice dinner,” said Miss 


asking him to dinner, and then setting him| Beaumorice; “but now I want to know who 


down to a leg of veal? 


invite a man to.’”’ 
“ Well, 
especially when not quite well. 


his feeling, however. 


veal ?” 


He said, ‘Sir, it was 
a good dinner enough, but not a dinner to 


I understand | Mrs. Thorne, and a nephew of Dr. Garrow’s. 
He was a great diner | 
out, and fond of good eating. But surely Mrs. | ‘and is paying his expenses at college. 
Garrow did not set you down to a leg of} 


was there to eat it.’ 
“We sat down ten. Dr. and Mrs. Garrow, 
and ourselves, five; their married daughter, 


he was rather touchy sometimes, | Mrs. Bligh, and her husband, seven; a Mr. and 


9 99 


“ Ah, he has been very kind to that nephew, 
Mr. 
Thorne is an old Cambridge chum of the 


| doctor’s, Mr. Bligh is a chaplain to one of our 


“No, no!” said Margaret, laughing; “ it) great charities.” 


was a very nice dinner.” 

“And everything cooked and served to per- | 
fection.” said Mary. 
there.” 

“So will your dinners be, I dare say, when 
Mr. Brooke is a church dignitary.” 

“ Oh, long before that, I hope! There was 
most excellent white soup, quite supporting, 
for I was very hungry; fand hashed calf’s 
head, and fore-quarter of lamb, stewed pigeons, 
boiled fowls, a small ham, and such excellent 
vegetables! Mrs. Garrow always has her 
spinach boiled in three waters, and lastly in 
milk; so that it is not the least strong. She 
said that was the’ way the French ex-royal 
family have it.” 

“And then the sweets were very nice,” 
chimed in Margaret. “Compote of apples, 
delicious, Miss Beaumorice! I wish I had 
the recipe for mamma. I think I'll ask 
Mrs. ——” 

“Margaret! pray don’t 

“ Well, Doctor Garrow, then ? 
wouldn’t mind.” 

“ You really must not. I shall be afraid of 
taking you out again if you do such things. 
He would think you had never eaten a stewed 
apple before in your life.” 

“Ah, this wasn’t a common stew,” 
Margaret, softly. 

Miss Beaumorice was amused, and repeated 
with mock sentiment,— 


179 
. 


I’m sure he 


said 


“There was a star— "tw. as not a common star, 
For it was red—and shed a purple ray 
That looked like—amber.”’ 
** Who made those nonsense-verses ?” said 
Mary, laughing. 

“That is more than I can tell you—perhaps 
the gentleman who repeated them tome. Well, 
but you have not told me ——” 

“ The rest of the swects,” pursued Margaret. 
“ There was a curd star, with a whip ——” 

“ First, a ratifia pudding,” said Mary, with- 
out attending to her; “a spring tart, almond 
cheesecakes, ramakins —-— ” 

“ And the star.” 

“ And the star.” 








“ They all seemed of the same clique. John 
| was hardly au cowrant among them at first, 


“TI own I envied her | they had so many subjects in common, so 
many jokes and allusions familiar to one another, 


but Dr. Garrow tried to draw him in among 
them too, and young Garrow fraternized with 
him pleasantly enough, only one was Oxford 
and the other Cambridge, you know. Dr. 
Garrow took me in, of course, and was very 
chatty and pleasant.” 

“ And who took you in, Margaret ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Garrow; and he was very nice, 
too, only I could not always be quite sure he 
was not making fun of me. He asked me the 
names of the books I had read, and asked me 
if I had read a great many that I had never 


seen. He said he liked novels immensely.” 
“T don’t like Mrs. Bligh,” said Mary. “Do 
you?” 


“T have never seen her.” 

“ She is large and not exactly good-looking, 
with very sharp eyes, and a sharp nose, and a 
sharp voice. I don’t like sharp people. She 
listens to what you say as if she were ridicul- 
ing you.” 

“That is not at all like her mother,” 

“Oh no; Mrs. Garrow seems as if she 
really took interest in me, and wished me to 
be fond of Longfield; and she talked to me a 
great deal about the parish, as if she supposed 
I should like to be usefulin it. We had music 
in the evening. They asked me to sing, so 
I did of course, and then Mrs. Thorne did, but 
she broke down. Mrs. Bligh played, but did 
not sing. Dr. Garrow asked me for sacred 
music, which, you know, is not my style; how- 
ever, Margaret and I sang ‘Qual anelante.’ 
And then he asked for something English, 
and I sang ‘ Peace be around thee,’ which is 
next to sacred, I think. And then John sang 
‘Three Fishers.’’ 

“Well, I think you had a nice little concert. 
It must have been a pleasant evening.” 

“Yes, very. And now I shall begin to plan 
a little dinner in return.” 

“Oh, they will not expect it.” 

“Oh, but I shall have one whether they 
expect it or not. J shall have fish. Ofcourse 
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said Mary, with less confidence, however, than 
Margaret. “A tin of concentrated soup, per- 
haps, that would only require warming, though 


not white soup. I suppose I cannot have green 
peas? I must have gravy soup.” 
“How many will yourroom dine? Notten 


surely ?” 
“No, only eight, I’m afraid ; and even that 


will be a squeeze.” 
“Oh, surely fish will be enough without 


soup.” 
e Well, we shall see. And then—it is a “ But he likes good cookery for all that.’ 
pity Mrs. Garrow has forestalled me in many “ Who does not?’ said Miss Beaumorice. 
things, because I cannot have them again—it! “And, dear Miss Beaumorice, you must 
would seem like imitation. A haunch of | come to this party, please.” 
mutton, suppose ? and boiled fowls?” “No, thank you. I have cogent reasons for 
“ Yes, that would do nicely.” never going to parties. I shall prefer coming 
“And a tongue and curried rabbit. New| to you when you are alone.” 
potatoes, brocéoli, and sea-kale. What a stupid “ What an obstinate person you are ! 
place Longfield is, to have no shop like Crosse} then, who shall we have? Dr. and Mrs. 
and Blackwell’s, where one can get bottled and | Garrow, two; Mr. and Miss Nuneham, four; 
preserved fruits of all sorts, and vanille and | ourselves, seven—the eighth ought to be a 
Presburg biscuits, and ——” great card.” 
* Plover’s eggs, and roc’s eggs,” said Mar- “Perhaps there is some one John would 
like to ask,”’ suggested Margaret. 
I will tell him he must find 


” 


talking about 


‘Herbs and suchlike country messes, 
Which neat-handed Phyllis dresses.’ ” 








y .} 
N C1 


garet, laughing. 
“Don’t be childish when I am talking; “ Well,—yes. 
seriously.” somebody very bright and entertaining. 
“T wonder when I shall be considered a} “Mr. Crampton, perhaps—’”’ 
woman grown,” said Margaret, in an under “ Oh, he would never do us the honour. 
tone. “I’ve done growing a long while.” “Mr. Neate—” 
“When you have a woman’s sense of your}; “He would not come so far. 
own deficiencies.” talks for effect so. He requires his accustomed 


Besides, he 
> 


“ Are women always sensible of them?” | listeners. And perhaps Dr. Garrow might 
“Yes, to be sure. What think you of an| not like him.” 
orange pudding, Miss Beaumorice? anda rhu-| “No; perhaps not.” 
“We must leave it to John—reservine the 


barb tart ?” 

“You must not have acids and sub-acids| privilege of objecting. 
exclusively, for poor Dr. Garrow.” “Tt will be great fun—only a tremendous 

“ Oh, 1 suppose I must have a nursery pud-| responsibility. I’m glad it devolves on you, 
ding for him. Sweet macaroni, suppose?| Mary,” said Margaret. 
orange sponge in one glass dish, blanc-mange} “ Yes, I dare say you are. I shall have all 
in another, or else custard. That will be a| the trouble, and you will have all the treat.’’ 
nice little dinner, I think.” “Oh, not all. And it is what you used to 

“You must mind to have it on a fish day,| have before you married.” 
if you are to have fish. We only are supplied} “I beg your pardon. I always took a great 
twice a week.” deal off mamma’s shoulders.” 

“No, so I find. What a stupid place! And! Thus they rambled on, till it was time to 
perhaps that was why Mrs. Garrow had none./ramble home. Miss Beaumorice walked with 
No doubt it was. I shall tell mamma to send | them part of the way, taking them a short cut 
me down some. That will be the best way.” | through some pretty fields. Just as they re- 

“Tf you don’t mind the expense.” entered the high road, they encountered Mr. 

“Oh, one must not mind that for one’s first} Brooke, who was coming to join them, and 
party. If I did, it would always be remem- | they were all very glad they-had not missed 
bered against me.” one another owing to their diverging into 

“Not against you, I think.” “ Byepath Meadow.” 

“Oh yes, it would. John would always re- From this time everything had reference, 
member it. And the Garrows would, and I | direct or indirect, to the dinner party. Every- 
should. I shall ask mamma; and I dare say | body accepted, with exception of Mr. Brooke’s 
she will pay the carriage.” “man,” who neither said yes or no. Mary 

“Yes, I dare say she will, and she can send | and Margaret were constantly on the qui vive, 
some of the other things too, you know, Mary,” | preparing or bespeaking one thing or another : 
said Margaret. “The tongue and the fowls.” |} and so many appeals were made by letter to 
;. “ Yes, that would not be a bad plan, I think,” | Mrs. Beaufort, that at length she lost patience 


”? 


Hannah is a professed cook. John is fond of 
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and said to her husband. it reeukd be a bad 
precedent if Mary looked to them for every- 
thing, every time she gave a little dinner. 
Mr. Beaufort took it more easily, and bade her 
not disturb herself—he would send fish and 
any little thing besides that Mary wanted for 
her first party. 

So the fish was duly sent—a fine turbot, 
much larger than Mary had_ bespoken; 
because it happened to be a cheap fish day; 
Beaufort took credit to himself for 
sending her so handsome a turbot, and a fine 
lobster included; crowning his kindness by 
making the fish a present. 

Over to Miss Beaumorice came Margaret 
with a mixture of pleasure and perplexity i 
e, to ask her if she could lend Mary : 
large fish kettle. “For papa has sent her 
such a splendid turbot that her kettle won’t 
hold it; and I’ve brought a piece of string, 
the exact length of her’s, to see if your’s is any 
longer; and the length of the turbot too.” 

Miss Beaumorice’s kettle would just 
the turbot: 
in the baker’s cart. 

“And oh, Miss Beaumorice, you were good 
about raspberry | 


and Mr. 


her fac 


hold 


enougn to say 


jam. Would 
Mary a pot? ‘The orange sponge has prover 
a failure; and thinks if she whij S$ up 
some cream with raspberry jam, it will oe for 


. thi 
something 


she 


the other glass dish. How glad I shall be 
when it is all over! At first I thought it 
would be all pleasure; but there are so many 


little anxieties! And cook is out of temper 
to-day, so that we are afraid of upset tting her 
by the least word. Mary says it is very trying 


for two mistresses to be in one house, and she 
rmined cook shall not be fev mistress, 
when once this dinner is over. On the whole, 

think people who live in little houses should 
limit their guests to two or three. Mary says 
she thinks she shall after this time. I’m sure 
T ean’t — what the dinner will cost—it 
vills dreadfully. Mary is going 
she says that 


is aete 


] 


her I 
stone-colour dress: 
33 enough for home. And I am to 
be in white, with a blue waist-band. If the 
rooms do not get too hot, I fancy it will be 
rather pleasant. I do with you were coming 
then I know it would be. 

“You must come and tell me all about 


39 


1 
to wear her 


; Tt, ly 
Is qnite are 


it afterwards, 
“Oh, I certainly will. Even if one plans 
a little entertainment ever so carefully, how 


difficult it is to provide against little unfore- 
seen misfortunes; and how difficult not to be 
too much vexed at them!” 
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CHAPTER XII.—HERE A LITTLE, A 
LITTLE, 


“To know 
That which before us lies in daily ife 
Is the prime wisdom,” 


Mitton, “ Paradise Lost.” 


Tue day after the party, Margaret failed not 
to make her appearance. Miss Beaumorice 
saw at once by her face that all had not gone 
on well. 

“Mary is so sorry she cannot come, Miss 
Beaumorice!”’ she began. “She is very 
poorly i indeed to-day, so that she really is not 
equal to it.” 

“ How sorry Iam! Has she caught cold?” 

“T think she has, but she also has had 
a great deal of worry. On, Miss Beaumorice! 
that unfortunate turbot! Papa meant it so 
kindly, but it was such a pity he sent it. 
Cook spoilé it completely, and then laid the 
fault on the fish-kettle, and the fire, and on 





and she engaged to send it over} 


you be so very good as to give [1 
|| Wan ting that a good cook was used to. 


} i 








everything but her own carelessness; and, 
when Mary spoke to her about it, (after every- 


y 5] 
| body was gone, you know) she was dreadfully 
abusive, quite insulting, and said she never 
knew such a house, it was impossible to serve 
ip a good dinner in it, for every requisite was 
And 

so she went on from one thing to another till 
Mary was quite angry; and John was angry 
too, and desired cook to leave the room. She 
said she would leave the house too, if he liked, 
and so he said he thought she had better; ond 
she has away this morning, abusive to 
the last; so that poor Mary has been quite 
d could not help crying a little. And 
but he went out, directly 

pai id cook’s wages and seen her 
You may conceive what a 


gone 


upset, 
John is rv 
after he ha 
leave the ee 
state we are in.” 

“Well, Margaret, I am very sorry indeed 
for it, but very likely things will now take 
a turn for the better, and you will find your- 
selves much more comfortable than you have 
been yet.” 

“Do you really think so?” said Margaret, 
anxiously. “Oh, I shall be so very glad if it 
proves so !—for all our sakes. It was such a 
sad thing, you know, for poor Mary and John 
to be in such a strait when they are scarcely 
out of their honeymoon. As Mary says, it 
rubs off all the romance so completely.” 

“T rather hope the romance is now to begin. 
You cannot say, my dear girl, there has been 
any real romance yet. I thought there was 
going to be some attempt at it when I was 
shown the straw bonnet and the visiting 
basket and the gardening apron; but yon 
know, all the characteristic pleasures and 



























































| to public charities, and to poor relations. In 
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| duties of a young clergyman’s wife have been 
| set aside for dinner-parties, and morning visits, 
_ and so forth, which really have not an atom of 
| romance in them.” 

“Why, no,” said Margaret, slowly; “only 
people must do what other people do.” 

“ But, supposing that to be the rule, people 
do not give expensive dinners in this place. 
They cannot afford it; they are not used to it; 
and they do not desire it. Knowing them as 

_ well as I do, I think I have ground for saying 
that if Mary gets into the way of giving ex- 
pensive little dinners, they will esteem her less, 
rather than more for it.” 

“Qh! do you? Mary had a notion that, if 
she had but money for it, nothing would be 
more certain to make her popular than giving 
charming little dinners.” 

“No, that is not the road to popularity in a 
little place like this. Consider whether Mary 
would be more popular with Mrs. Finch, for 
instance, by having turbot when Mrs. Finch 
could only have soles. People are not fond of 
being outdone or outshone; it requires a little 
magnanimity éven to bear being so. People 
here, generally speaking, have no wealth; 
those who possess it make no show; they 
prefer living on equal terms with their neigh- 
bours; and spending their surplus on nobler 
things than récherché dinners. They give 
generously but unostentatiously to the poor, 


time of some great public distress—a potato 
famine, a cotton famine, a terrible fire, or ship- 
wreck for instance, people who make no show 
come down with much larger sums than you 
would think.” 

“That is very nice,” said Margaret, her 
brown eyes kindling; “it is really noble. I 
should like that sort of thing myself if I were 
rich enough.” 

“Which nobody would be if they spent up 
to the extent of their means on their tables,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Dr. Garrow——” 

“ Dr. Garrow lives in liberal style, it is true, 
but not nearly up to his income. He not only 





| his carriage and fine horses; but he spends at | 


has a good living, but a good fortune of his 
own; he has his greenhouse and forcing-house ; 





least as much again, I should say, on the poor | 
and needy. Mrs. Garrow has her dairy, her 
aviary, but she makes nourishing dishes for | 
the old and the sickly, superintends the | 
schools, regularly visits the infirmary, trains | 
young girls in her kitchen, sends large bales 
of cast-off clothing to the Free Hospital; and 
doubtless does many things of the same kind | 
that her neighbours do not so much as guess 
at.’” 


“That is just what I should like to do when 
I grow old,” said Margaret, thoughtfully. 

“To do it when you are old, you must 
begin when you are young; Mrs. Garrow did, 
I can assure you. She was one of a numerous 
family; her mother was a stirring woman, 
who made her and her sisters cut out and 
place all the family linen, and do a good deal 
of the sewing and stitching too. She used to 


make soups and jellies and nursery puddings | 


with her own hands, and carry them herself, 


at her mother’s desire, to the sick. She used | 


to read the Bible to them in their cottages, 
long before home missionaries and Scripture 
readers were invented.” 

“ Perhaps she rather despised Mary’s dinner, 
after all,” said Margaret. 

“Tt is not her habit to despise; but I think 
she would have liked the dinner quite as well, 
perhaps better, if it had not given anything 
like as much expense and trouble. But we 
must all buy our experience, Margaret: That 
which has given us most pain is sometimes 
the cause of most good.” 


“I think I shall try to become as good a | 


housekeeper as ever I can,” said Margaret. 


“ At home, I have not many—I may say any | 
opportunities—for mamma does not like us to | 
go into the kitchen. But while I am with | 


Mary, I shall like to help her in everything she 
will let me.” 

“That will be an excellent plan. Be careful 
not to be officious.” 

“Oh, she would not like that! I must only 
be at her orders. Only, if I get into the way 
of doing things very well, she will perhaps 
like it, because it will save her trouble. I 
think I must go now, for she told me not to 
stay long; but she wanted you to know why 
she could not come out this morning, and she 
thought perhaps you would find her auother 
servant.” 

“JT will bear her wish in mind,” said Miss 
Beaumorice. ‘In the meanwhile I think you 
will find Susan a handy girl. She was general 
servant to Mrs. Caryl, who is a very good 
mistress, and I was told she could cook very 
nicely.” 

“She says herself that she does not mind 
cooking, if Mary will but be satisfied with 
her,” said Margaret. 


“Then why should not Mary be satisfied | 


with her ? ” 

“Oh, she does not much like having only 
one servant.” 

“She might have Susan’s younger brother, 
a very nice lad, to go of errands and clean 
knives and shoes.” 

“ That would be a very good plan, I think,” 


said Margaret, “if Mary did but think so too. 
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We have a page at home, only he’s always in 
mischief.” 

“ Ah, boys will be boys; but boys are not 
all alike. James is a very good boy, and 
Susan is very fond of him. She will work 
twice as zealously for the pleasure of his 
company. And now, since you must go, I 


| will walk with you and see how poor Mary is.” 


Mary proved to be “as well as could be 


| expected,” that is to say, after having got 
| over her worry and got rid of her cook, and 


| enjoy her magazine. 


found an amusing magazine to read, she cast 
household cares to the winds, told Susan she 
had now a fine opportunity of showing how 
nice a dinner she could provide all by herself; 
and then settled herself on the little couch to 
So that a pretty little 
pink and white shawl-handkerchief of Shetland 
wool flung over her shoulders, and the back of 
her head, was the only sign or signal of her 


- having anything the matter with her. 


| cried, starting up. 





“Dear Miss Beaumorice, how kind!” she 
“OF all persons in the 
world, I would soonest see you at this moment 
—indeed I told Susan to deny me to visitors— 
Margaret, I think Susan may want you in the 
kitchen—go to her, there’s a good girl, as 
soon as you can, and see if you can do 
anything.” 

Margaret nodded and ran off. 

“And now,” said Mary, drawing Miss 
Beaumorice to her side on the couch, “we 
shall have a nice talk. I suppose Margaret 
told you how miserably the dinner went off?” 

“She gave me very few details, except that 
the fish was spoilt.” 

“Oh, all the better,’—with a relieved look. 





“T’ve done the handsome thing now, and 
don't think I shall take the trouble again for 
a good while. It was expensive too, of course, | 
for the fowls cost more than I expected. The} 
soup was burnt. That was cook’s fault, of 
course—I should not have minded if the smell 
had not betrayed itself directly. John sent it 
away immediately. The fish was a dreadful} 
blow to me; but I think I could have carried 
it off better if everybody had made believe not | 
to see it (as well-bred people surely would 
have done). Instead of which, the Garrows | 
expressed their pity for me just as if I had 
been a daughter of their own, and Mrs. | 


Garrow said ‘my dear, why should you have, 
had fish for us? I had none when you came to | 
me, and I thought you would have followed the 
lead, especially as there is so little fish to be 
had here.’ So I said, ‘oh, papa sent it from 
town;’ but I had not meant to name that, you 


| know.” 


Mary heaved a profound sigh, and then 
went on. 


' 


“Mr. Neate never came, and it was a good 
thing he did not, for he is dreadfully particu- 
lar. ‘To fill his vacant place, John asked Mr. 
Finch just at last, whom there was no occasion 
to ask at all, for he does not attend us. 
However, he and Mr. Nuneham got on to- 
gether, and Mr. Nuneham was very pleasant. 
After dinner, I.was quite thankful to get into 
the drawing-room, for the dining-room was 
dreadfully close, and too small for.so many 
talkers. Then Mrs. Garrow settled down into 
what mamma would have called a regular 
confab, and kept my-dearing me, as if I were 
just out of the nursery. She seemed quite in 
her element, telling me what to do and what 
not to do; the sum total of which seemed to 
be, to spend as little as possible on my dinners, 
and to make soup for the poor. Had I fore- | 
seen cook would give warning an hour after, 





she might have been really of use to me, by i 


telling me of a good servant to supply her 
place.” 

“T am sure she would; but do you know, 
my dear Mary, I have thought of a little plan, 
which if you approve it, may conduce much to 
your comfort.” 

“Oh, do, please! I am quite at sea.” 

“If you are not bent on a professed cook—” 

“Not at all; I can’t bear one. The woman 
who has just left me was a cheat, I am per- 
suaded; at any rate a humbug.” 

“If you give Susan fair play, you will very 
likely find she suits you much better.” 

“Yes; but then, it is so awkward to have 
only one servant in the house.” 

“Susan has a nice young brother—a well- 
grown lad about eleven—who keeps his hands 
clean, and tells the truth, and is quick in going 
of errands, and always civil, and who would be | 
a nice little page.” 

“ Well, that seems a good idea,” said Mary, 
brightening, “if he and Susan would agree, 
and if Susan would do all that he could 
not.” 

“She certainly would; because she would 
even fill a single-handed place, and they are 
too fond of one another to disagree, and tho- 
roughly respectable.” 

“T’ve heard it is a bad plan to take two 
out of one family.” 


’ 


“Oh, no, not if you choose them well. I | 


_have done so again and again, and it has 


always answered.” 

“Then I think I certainly will try it now,” 
said Mary brightly. “John” (to her husband, | 
who looked in inquiringly to see if he might be | 
admitted), “I’m going to turn over a new leaf. | 
Miss Beaumorice has thought of a charming | 
plan for us.” | 

“I’m most happy to hear it,” said Mr. 
i 
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Brooke, coming in and shaking hands with 
her heartily. 

“Miss Beaumorice thinks that instead. of 
taking ‘another professed cook, we might have 
a nice little page.” 

“ Professed cooks are professed nuisances, 
I think,” said he; “but are not boys almost 
as bad? Do they not break things, and 
forget things, and eat enormously ? The 
only one I ever. had experience of used 
continually to say, ‘ Please, sir, my boots is 
almost wore out.’” 

h, we must: hope for better luck this 
sabe said Miss Beaumorice. 

“ And even boots,” said Mary, “are no worse 
than the quantities of things cook used always 
to be asking for,—butter for this, and wine for 
that, and half a pound of beef for every little 
drop of gravy.” 

* Well, we can but try,” said Mr. Brooke. 
“T’m quite agreeable if you are. Anything for 

@ quiet life,—even a whistling boy.” 

“Oh, if be whistles he must be told to leave 

off. And Miss Beaumorice thinks she knows | 


of a boy that will just do.” | a 


“ What wages is he to have?” 

“T have no idea,” said Miss Beaumorice ; 
“two shillings a week, perhaps.” 

“That seems very little,” said Mary. “I| 
think he might have five pounds a year.” 
“That would be one and elevenpence a 
week,” said Miss Beaumorice, whereat they all 
laughed. Seeing Mary now in such excellent | 
spirits, she said,— 

“We must not reckon our chickens before | 
they are hatched. I will goand ask Mrs. Cary] | 
what she thinks of the boy before Susan’s | 
expectations are raised, or she might be dis- | 
appointed.” 

“ Yes, do,” said Mary; “It is very hard on | 
you, though, after such a long walk; but I 
feel quite done up to-day.” 

* Oh, I don’t mind it,’ and soon she was 
cheerfully on her way, Mr. Brooke accompany- | 
ing her to the gate. 

“You have done Mary a world of good, 
said he, heartily. “T was really taken quite | 
aback this morning to see her cut up so.’ 

“Oh, she will soon get on famously, t dare | 
say. Everything is troublesome at first.’ 

Arrived at Mrs. Caryl’s, Miss Beaumorice 
immediately saw it was nota good day with the 
poor lady. She was sitting over the fire in a 
shawl, looking worn and harassed. Her 
ancle had given way that morning and she had 
had a severe fall, and instead of any com- 
passionate person stepping forward to help 
her up and comfort her, no one was in sight 
but a brutal carter driving a dray, who burst 
out laughing at her. She was wounded at the 





” 











fond of being obliged to confess they made a 


|after carefully collating the history with the 





indignity and limped home as well as she 
could, leaving some errands unfulfilled which 
she wanted to execute; and on reaching home 
and doing her best to solace herself with a cup 
of beef-tea, and the newspaper, her enjoyment 
of the first was spoiled by the last, in which 
was a critique on one of her little books, which 
was called slip-slop, and not even faithful in 
its historical details, which every child who 
had read a common history of England might 
know. 

“Tt is altogether a false aspersion,” said she, 
} indignantly, after she had narrated her woes 
to Miss Beaumorice. “I can give chapter 
and verse for every one of my details—not 
out of a common child’s history, certainly— 
but Sharon Turner’s.” 

“ Which the reviewer probably never read,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. ‘“ Do show the passage 
to me, if not troubling you too much. I 
should like to see it.” 

“Oh, it’s no trouble,” said Mrs. 
! brigh itening a little, and bestirring 
though rather painfully, for the book. “I 
lways take such pains to be correct, and then 
to be accused of incorrectness ! I've a good 
mind to write to the editor about it.’ 

* But possibly he will not. take it up,” said | 
“People are never very 





Caryl, 


herself, 


Miss Beaumorice. 


false allegation.—yYes,’ said she, decidedly, 
little story in question, “it is ai a false 
accusation, and though I think it by no means 
worth your taking up, yet, if you will allow me, 
I will write with great pleasure to the editor, 
}and place e the matter temperately before him.” 

“Will you? That is very kind!” said Mrs. 
Caryl gladly. “T have done as much for a 
friend, myself, sometimes; but never before 
had a friend who offered to do so for me.” 

“T will write it at once,” said ALiss Beau- 
“under your own eye, and with the 
books to refer to; then I need not take them 
| home.” 

And soon her goodnatured pen was about to 
fly over the paper when Mrs, Caryl arrested it 
saying, “ After all, nothing is so unpleasing as 
self-assertion, to say nothing of its generally 
being useless. So, with your leave, my dear, 
kind friend, we will trouble ourselves no more 
about it. Your sympathy has done me a world 
of good, and made me see the thing in less 
exaggerated proportions. Who will care about 
it one way or the other? I must have a very 
poor position and character if I cannot live it 
down.” 

“But now, about your fall,—have you 
seriously sprained yourself? ” 

“No, I hope not; only I’m a good deal 
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shaken. 
carman that chiefly upset me. 
been nervous lately from having rather over- 
written myself; but it was,to fulfil an engage- 
ment, to keep a promise, 
matter of conscience. 
task, I am happy to say, it is in the Row by 


this time; and now ‘I may walk or I;may 
run,’ like Ariel, if I'will; only you see I can- | 
not run very far.” 


And she laughed cheerfully. 

‘I want to ask you about a little boy,” said 
Miss Beaumorice. “Has not Susan Williams 
a nice little brother ? ’’ 

* Yes, a 
am much intenented. 
lo with him.” 

“Do you think he would suit Mrs. Brooke 
as a handy boy to be in the house,—answer 
the door, clean knives and boots, work in the 
go on errands, wait at table, and 
generally useful under his sister ?”’ 

‘The very thing for him!” said Mrs. Caryl 
vith animation. ‘“ Just such a place as-he is 
fit for! If he is placed under Susan she will 
How could you think 


( 


garden, 


rain him thoroughly. 
of such a nice place for him ? 
1 


) lig d to you!” 


“You think him thoroughly trustworthy, 
then P” 

“ Thoroughly—thoroughly.” 

“ Would five pounds a year and his board 
and livery be enough P” 

* Oh, ample, ample to begin with. He 
very decently clothed already; and if he wants 
«a few more handkerchiefs and socks I will 
thankfully supply them. How pleased his 
poor mother would have been to know there 
was a chance of his being in service in the 
same family with his sister, who has always 
» 2 second mother to him!” 
of this good, humble family, and 


been like 
Talking 


so that it was a|on 
I have completed the|enjoy hearing good news, . . . A 


ene the 


very good little fellow, in whom I | did succeed i 
I wish I knew what to) thereby contriving quite a bright finale to her 


It was the brutal laugh of that | dwelling in the prospect now opening on them 
In fact I have | had a wonderful effect in dispelling poor Mrs. 


nervous depression. It exemplified 


Caryl’s 


| what Florence Nightingale says in her “ Notes 


Nursing,’—that “a sick person does so 
sick 
person also intensely enjoys hearing of any 
material good; any positive or practical suc- 
cess of the right. . . Tell him of one 
benevolent act which has really succeeded 
it is like a day’s health to him.” 
Miss Beaumorice had not indeed positively 
succeeded in securing James the place, but she 
was getting everything in train, and actually 
in it before the day was out, 


day’s work. Having reported his character to 
Mary, she received authority to engage him as 
soon as she could. At that moment he was 
doing rough work for a small tradesman in 
Lambscroft. Susan was delighted when she 
learnt that Jem was to be under her training, 
and to sleep in the loft. She promised to do 
best to make him a very useful, weil- 
and evidently thought him a 
for the professed cook, 


' 
ner 
boy, 

exchange 


behaved 
first-rate 


I am so much} who had always been depreciating country 
service. 
When Miss Beaumorice reached home, she 


lost no time in sending Jessy for Jem, who 
came at a word, and beamed with smiles on 
hearing of the promotion in store for him, 
Miss Beanmorice did not lecture him on his 
duties, but she clearly explained to him what 
they were, and told him how pleased Susan 
was at the thought of having him for her 
daily companion. He went away holding his 
es d an inch higher than usual, with a smile 

nearly extending from ear to ear, and an im- 
pressive sense of the brilliant career opening 
before him. 


SCOTCH HEATHER. 


Bencu of purple heather, 
Bound with rush together, 
By the little mountain maiden with sunburnt brow 
" ‘and hand; 
Flung with Gaelic laughter 
And ney racings after— 


Flung upward, lightly, gracefully, as spray is flung | 
on land. 
_ easured to remind me 
f bes uty left behind me ;— 
Blue gem-like lakes that nestle mid the hills with 





t crowned ; 
Wild romantic beauty, 
ales of crime and duty, 
And all in bonnie Scotland whereon 
smiled or frowned. 





time hath 





Deep cathedral glories— 
Stained and carven stories— 
Riders epringing forward in bronze from stormy 
years ;— 
Towers that touch the thunder— 
Journeyings through wonder, 
And a Hand that draws us onward through the dark, 


till light appears. 


Martyr-memories thro nging— 
Joy—but yet the longing 
Still roused and still unsatistied by all the joys of 
earth. 
For in these mingling sp’endours 
Broken types she renders 
Of beauty that is perfect for sight, and sound, ani 
mirth. ALESSIE BOND, 
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| not altogether stifle the feeling of regret with 
which we descend from the realms of poetry 
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“ Hast thou seen that lordly castle— | 

That castle by the sea ? 
Golden and red above it 

The clouds float gorgeously. 


“ And fain it would stoop downward | 
To the mirrored wave below ; 
And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow.” 
Uhland. | 


landed proprietor of noble rank, whose an- 
cestor, stretching forth a ghostly hand, drags 
him back into the barbarism of an era pre- 
ceding his own by at least three centuries. 


Scene I.—1559. 


The castle is gloomy, patchworky,—we 
should say uninhabitable. It is either placed 


'on a height exposed to the sharp blast, and 


Some account of the manner of life in such a 
castle may not be altogether uninteresting; by | 
way of introduction to which it may be allowed 
me, by means of the fascinating pages of 
Gustav Freytag, to give a slight sketch of its | 
phases in the “ good old times departed.” For 
those ages, wild and rough as they were, have, 
like a tumble-down house uncomfortable enough 


' to the indwellers, at least their recognised 


value among dealers in the picturesque. They 
are like, says some one, the dark oak-panelled 
hall, hung with rusty suits of mail, shield and 
spear, and armorial bearings, through which 
we advance into the light and cheerful drawing- 
room; or the quaint setting which acts as a 
foil to some brightly coloured scene of modern 
life. We must bear in mind, too, that their | 
influence upon the Germany of to-day is far | 
more apparent than we, in our all too common- 

place England are inclined to suppose. The! 
modern German lives nearer those times than we 

do; the last rays of their setting sun still linger 

upon his ruined robber tower, lighting up into 

significance a dim background of family chro- | 
nicle and tradition, and bringing out into relief 
many a fallen block of time-honoured ob- 

servance and quaint custom in the foreground. 

Hence it will not fail to strike any one return- | 
ing to England after a prolonged absence, in| 
which he has enjoyed opportunities of seeing | 
into German domestic life, especially in country 
places, that one of its main elements is wanting 
among us. The picturesque is left behind so 

soon as we set foot on English ground. We 
have exchanged it in many cases, no doubt, for 
substantial advantages, which move our poorer 
neighbours oftentimes to envy, but which can- 


put into practice to the matter-of-fact regions 
of every-day English life. 

But in accordance with the immediate aim 
of this paper, let us endeavour, with the author 
of the “ Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangen- 


heit,”” to imagine the feelings of a German | 





supplied but scantily with water, or surrounded 
by a stagnant moat. The third generation 
before this have, indeed, put dull panes into 
the small windows, and great earthenware 
stoves, red with logs from the forest hard by, 
keep the cold of winter out of the sitting-rooms. 
But space is limited, for there is still question 
of defending the place occasionally against a 
sudden attack, if not in a feud with the 
burghers of a neighbouring town, or with an 
unfriendly baron, yet against a wandering band 
of incendiaries or lawless soldiers, who are 
meditating revenge because they have been 


‘cheated out of part of their pay by the neigh- 
‘bouring proprietor. The interior is uncomfort- 


able and dirty, for, in addition to the family of 
its owner, the building gives shelter to many 
other tenants; younger brothers or cousins 
with wife and child; numerous farm-servants, 
among whom is many a gloomy fellow with a 
dark history; a few scarred foot-soldiers as 
tried warriors; and already, as early as 1559, 
profligate mercenaries. From the refuse heap 
in the small castle yard comes the noise of 
quarrelling boys; round the great kitchen 
hearth echoes not less disagreeably the squab- 
bling of the women. The children of the house 
spring up amidst horses, dogs, and menials; 
they get only the scanty instruction of the 
village school; after which, the boys may take 
care of their mother’s geese or poultry, or they 
go to the forest with the villagers to collect the 
wild pears and fungi which are to be dried for 
winter fare. The lady of the castle is herself 
housekeeper, head cook, and doctor to the 
family; she has been long accustomed to 
associate with wild and unbridled men, as well 
as to resist the ill-treatment of her tipsy 
husband. She is faithful, housewifely, proud 
of the coat-of-arms, gold cbain, and gold 
brocade belonging to the house, and looks 
suspiciously upon the dress and ornaments of 
the officials’ wives in the town, who are not 
allowed by law to wear marten or sable, velvet 
dresses, pearls in their hair, or jewelled neck- 


















































| ment, 


| night; the hunter goes forth with spear and 
| crossbow against beast of prey, hart, roe, and 


' to. But he who goes a-hunting in his own 


| bear. For there are few green hunting-grounds 


| chase. 
| who puts forward his claim to pursue stags 


| of the lords of the castle, who beat, cruelly 


| of princes, and tell of knightly deeds in the 





despite of the baron, the small landowning 
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laces. It is true that on many occasions love 
and tender feeling light up and lend dignity to 
her countenance and bearing, but her manners 
would not be considered becoming at this day, 
even as coming from the wife of a simple 
workman. The landowning baron passes his 
day in a mixture of laziness and wild excite- 
Sport is certainly first-rate. Where 
random strokes of the axe have not desolated 
the woods the old trunks flourish still, matted 
together in primeval forest, and but seldom 
divided by cuttings and plantations. The 
howl of the wolf is still heard on a winter’s 


wild boar; the hare is pursued on horseback 
with dogs and killed in the trap, and every 
rough usage of the chase is carefully adhered 


forest may still arm himself against other 
enemies than Isegrim the wolf, or that old 
ruler of the leafy German woods, the shaggy 


about which an old dispute with neighbour or 
feiidal superior does not cling; some quarrel 
concerning boundaries or the right of high 
And besides the neighbouring count 


with hunting-gear and pack of hounds to the 
very foot of the castle wall, there is also, in 


peasant, or Bauer, out of the villages hard by. 
He is the mortal enemy of stags and swine, 
who destroy his crops; and not less an enemy 


imprisoned, and mutilated him for skulking 
round their haunts. An insidious bolt aimed 
at no beast of chase not seldom whizzes in| 
the forest gloom, or an armed group bursts 
out upon the clearing, and then begins the 
chase for freedom and life among men them- 
selves. 

If the game is, however, safely brought in 
and cut up in the castle courtyard, a banquet, 
endless pledging and wild shouting, follow; 
seldom a night when the company separates 
sober. It is just at this time that drinking | 
becomes a national calamity; it destroys the | 
vigour of princes and landowners, citizens and 
countrymen alike. The guests at hunt and 
feast are their host’s equals in rank, partly 
consisting of elderly old-fashioned barons, who 
swear endless oaths as they drain the goblet 








wild wood against the traders of the town; | 
partly of a younger race, who have accustomed | 
themselves to bow the neck to great feudal | 
lords, and who wear with pride the gold-laced | 


cap which the princely court gives its attends | 
ants on the occasion of a solemn procession, | 


The week passes in this way, but on Sunday it 
is incumbent upon all that they hear the 
preacher in the village church; an endless 
sermon it is of the Flacius school, full of hatred 
against the Calvinists, the Papists, that factious 
spirit Schwenkfeld, or the “ Mameluke” Me- 
lancthon ; a fanatic threatening of hell and the 
devil, a hopeful prophesying of the near ap- 
proach of the last day; or, it may be, a 
defiant attack upon the lord of the manor him- 
self, his pride, his gluttony, or his niggardliness 
towards the servant of God. 

Scanty and irregular is the intercourse with 
foreign lands; the baron, full of curiosity, buys 
a few quarto sheets from wandering pedlars, 
known as the new newspaper; they have been 
printed in the towns on special occasions, and 
give vague information concerning a bloody 
battle which the sons of the Turkish emperors 
are fighting among each other, or about a 
maiden who is possessed, or they relate “ how 
the king of France has been stabbed through 
the helmet by the instigation of one of his 
nobility.” 
ditty of a ballad-singer, who, to an old popular 
strain, recites such like novelties; among 
them that most welcome of all, a satire upon a 
neighbouring landowner, for which the singer 
is paid by the opposite party and sent about 
the country. And what is most greedily read 
in the house is the astrological nonsense of Old 
William Friese’s prediction, or the like; a 
description of the funeral ceremony of the 
Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg, or the godly 
end of the pious King Christian of Denmark. 
Besides these, controversial writings find their 
way singly into the castle; the theological 
confutationes of the unfortunate John Fred- 
erick the Mediator of Saxony, or one of the 
numerous Grumbach invectives; even the lord 
of the manor contends zealously at a carouge 
for Major or Flacius, and disputes with ve- 
hemence about the murder of the Bishop of 
Wiirzburg. 

Such a life, monotonous and bare, spite of 
frequent excitement, is sometimes interrupted 
by the finding of a slain man in the entrance- 
hall, or by an accusation of witchcraft preferred 
against some old village hag by the people of 
the castle. Then begin judicial proceedings 
—in the first case, tardy and indifferent; in 
the second, passionate, cruel, bloodthirsty. 
Constant vexation in the shape of lawsuits and 
money difficulties seldom fails the landed 
proprietor of that time. His father before him 
had sought money for the payment of his debts, 
with cuirass and stirrup on the highway, and 
had made a feud the medium of revenging 
injured rights ; now the law of the new period 
—an uncertain, slow, long-winded code which 


Sometimes, too, he hearkens to the 
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fights shy of the powerful, and only too often 
favours the well-to-do—sets itself perversely up 


above the arbitrariness and self-sufficing ways | 


of the individual. The lawsuit touching Mine 
and Thine is already become an exciting game 


which costs much time and money, and makes | 
the lord of the manor the secret servant of the | 
jurists of the town or of a rich usurer. The 


baron still rides in harness with lance and 
pistol on a heavy cavalry horse, but he is no 
longer so very zealous about seeking fame and 
booty in a great war. The burgher foot-soldier 
with spear and firelock has got the advantage 
of him; and sometimes even on horseback sit 
light riders who are not as of yore the sons 
and servants of the noble lords of the soil. 
Even at the tournament itself they prefer 
tilting at the ring and Moor’s head; and if the 
baron should chance to ride in the lists against 
a distinguished noble, he finds his account in 
letting himself be thrown from his horse rather 
than in manfally withstanding him. 

The peasant must, in good truth, suffer much | 
and supply much. The ancestors of the pre- | 
sent landowner have ground him down to a| 
state of dependency even where he was once | 
free, and the amount of grain, money, and | 


socage service which he is obliged to render | 


rallows up the greater part of his gains. | 
Yet this does not benefit the landlord much, 
for the ways are bad and unsafe, and exporta- | 
tion of produce to any distance impossible; he | 
keeps himself and his family going, 
little cash comes in. In the last generation 
everything has become dear; 
which has been brought over to Europe from 
America collects itself in the great trading 
towns, and but very little more finds its way 
to his estate than is used as ornaments be- 
fitting the rank of himself and his family. He 
sticks obstinately to everything that he holds 
to be his right, and seeks his advantage, now 
in joining with, now in opposing, his feudal 
superior. In the train of this noble he goes, 
perhaps, to a Diet of the Empire; he works 
away busily among the different classes be- 
longing to his own province to prevent the 
laying on of new taxes, but he has no warm 
and constant love for his country. He only 
feels himself German in opposition to the 
Italians and Spaniards, whom he hates, and 
he looks with selfish interest to France, whose 
king has burnt those atrocious Calvinists by 
mens of the new Fire Chamber, but knows 


how to enlist German Lutherans by means of 


good money. Neither is the province in which 
his home lies a political unity; for the political 
edifice of his feudal superiors is still a shaky 
scaffolding, his own faith and attachment mere 
chancework, the egotism of his class the one 


but very | 


the new gold | 


| thing firm and steadfast. An ugly bald egotism, 


which scarcely suffices to spur him on to one 
bold deed more; never to make him join 
common cause with his equals in rank. Only 
once in a way does the feeling of a privileged 
| position ennoble his language, bearing, and 
ideeds; but his refinement, knowledge of the 
world, even his sense of duty and honesty, are 
not greater than those of some carrier or 
horse-dealer of the present day. 


Sceng II.—1659. 

A century has passed away, and the great 
German (Thirty Years’) War has been ten 
years ended. The walls of the old castle have 
chinks in them; foreign soldiers have often 
encamped there, blackening the ruined heaps 
| with their fires, emptying granary and chests 
in their rage, and knocking the furniture to 
|pieces. ‘The lord of the manor has erected, 
;mayhap, a new building out of the stones of 
the old one, a bare- looking house with thick 

walls, devoid of ornament. “The large windows 
look down upon a poverty- -stricke n village, 
| whose huts are only just now beginning to be 
‘built up again, and upon a plain which has 
|been only since the last few years brought 
|into its former state of cultivation. The flock 
, of sheep has been almost made up again, but 
horses are still wanting: the villagers have 
episod to plough with cows. The baron has 
ceased to keep troop and riding horses; in 
| the miserable shed stands a coach, a clumsy 
box in leather thongs, yet the pride of the 
|family. Wall, moat, and drawbridge still sur- 
| round the house, great locks and strong iron- 
work protect the entrances ; for the neighbour- 
hood is still unsafe, gipsies and robber bands 
| har ‘bour hard by, and the topics of the day are 
hens ‘glaries and horrid deeds of murder com- 
| aitted by men with blackened faces. There 
'is greater peace and order in the house and 
great quiet in the village. The spirit of order 
bas become powerful in Germany, and the 
lord of the manor himself has a sharp eye on 
his children, servants, and peasants. ‘The 
village school is in sad decay, but a poor Can- 
didat instructs the children of the landowner. 
Many a wild figure still goes in and out of the 
court of the castle; not travelling mercenaries 
as before, but disbanded soldiers who have 
entered upon civil service as foresters,law mes- 
sengers, and halberdiers of thesovereign prince. 
When the master of the house goes beyond his 
own threshold false hair falls in large curls upon 
his shoulders, the slender dagger instead of the 
knightly sword hangs by his side, his speech 
and movements when standing upon his dignity 
are stiff and formal, The burghers call him 
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Euer Gnaden; the unmarried noble lady has 
become Fraulein and Damoiselle. The lady 
of the castle still carries the bunch of keys at 
her side; she is strong in recipes and super- 
stitious domestic remedies, and suffers from 
apparitions haunting an old castle tower which 
has outlasted the war. But she has already 
begun to hide the spinning-wheel at the ap- 
proach of visitors; a flowered dress is then 
quickly thrown over her ordinary one, silver 
goblets and tankards, the scanty treasure of 
the family, are put out upon the sideboard, a 
groom or man-servant found capable of making 
a leg is thrust into a livery coat, and perfumes 
are burnt in the apartment. The baron who 
comes to pay the visit appears as a fashionable 
gallant in laced coat and peruke, and exchanges 
far-fetched compliments with the women of 
the house. He is the most devoted slave of 
the decided and consequential ladies, extols 
the daughter as an angel form and conqueror 
of hearts, and listens with unworthy ears. 
But these ready-made compliments are only a 
miserable whitewash over rough manners ; they 
are occasionally interspersed with common 
stable words and bad language; and when all 
the fine speeches have been dealt out, and the 
conversation runs more familiarly, it becomes 
low and objectionable. As they weary of it, 
the wine takes cffect, the mirth becomes 
noisy, and ends with a thorough-going revel 
after the old German manner, at which tobacco 
is smoked out of plaster pipes. If the lord of 
the soil be a cavalier of breeding he will take 
snuff out of a silver snuff-box. Sporting is 
again the manly topic of the baron’s conversa- 
tion; he is carrying on the last campaign of 
extirpation against the wolves, which during 
the war have become numerous and bold, and 
shows among his hunting gear, hunting and 
rifled barrels. But he mounts his steed no 
more as an armed rider, for his armour is 
rusty, his spirit of independence broken, the 
soldiers of the reigning prince carry on the 
campaign, while he journeys to court as the 
faithful servant of his Most Serene Highness. 
He is still a believing man, holding strongly 
to the uses of the Church; he reads Arndt’s 
“True Christianity,” and grace before meat is 
never forgotten, but he already begins to look 
down with the irony of a man of the world 
upon the theological squabbles of the clergy 

It ceases to be an unheard-of thing that he 
should hoid intercourse with those who have 
but little belief; he feels an antipathy to pas- 
sionate sectarians, but wishes well to the 


endeavours to maintain himself scantily by 
agriculture, and considers it an honour to eat 
at the table of the landowner, in return for 
which it is his duty to smile at the lusty jokes 
of his patron, and to throw Christian light 
upon the topics of the day. On festive occa- 
sions at the castle he may perhaps have the 
honour of presenting a bombastic poem in 
severe Alexandrines, in which he entreats 
Venus, with the Muses and Graces, to do 
honour to the birthday of the lady of the castle 
in Olympus. On such days there is a perform- 
ance of music at the castle, when the viola da 
gamba is the favourite instrument. 

Once a week the tradesman sends the news- 
paper to the lord of the manor from the town. 
It consists, with its supplements, of several 
small sheets, and goes from the castle to the 
parsonage, thence perhaps to the petty village 
official and to the forester. Any further lite- 
rature in use at the castle is composed of 
wearisome romances, in which noble lovers of 
the Tartar, Roman, or some unheard-of nation, 
adorned with perukes and patches, discourse 
with each other concerning the delights of their 
attachment; or tales of adventures and of 
great rogues; above all things, great stuff in 
the way of anecdotes, curiosities, apparitions, 
treasure-trove, and murders. But alrearly, too, 
appear discussions about natural phenomena, 
the first beginnings of a more enlightened 
literature. The owner of the soil dabbles 
in politics; he mistrusts the Swede, and 
admires the late Cardinal, together with Pari- 
sian perukes, daggers, and compliments; for 
dependence upon the French mint and French 
customs has already some time begun, and he 
who can tell of Paris is an honoured guest. 
He speaks with horror of the regicidal spirit 
in England, but almost with indifference of the 
Emperor’s Turkish wars. As member of the 
council of the province, he attends the as- 
sembly days, but it is only the privileges of 
his rank which he seeks to support by feeble 
opposition to the prince’s counsellors. He 
bows in the antechambers, and secures by 
means of bribery a place at court or an office 
which does not require much learning for his 
relations. It is with difficulty that he resolves 
to let one of his sons study law, in order that 
he may one day as princely adviser further the 
interests of the family. Court, government, 





council, are to him as wine-barrels, which he 
taps in order to get a drink out of them. 
Deutschland is for him an undefined geo- 
graphical expanse of which he seldom thinks 








Roman Catholic Church and to the Jesuits. 
His village parson has become a devotee; he 
also, in his needy position among a savage 
flock, has lost some of his spiritual pride. He 

IV. 


with love or hatred; he recks of nothing but 
his family, the egotism of his class, and the 
chance persons to whom service and inclina- | 
tion bend him. And if we were to take the 
2u 
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lofty pretension and self-consciousness from 
his character, and compare the kernel of it 
with a life of our own time, the obstinate 
mayor of a little town would probably have 
more sense, capacity, and honesty than he. 


Scene ITL.—1759. 


Another hundred years have elapsed ; a bar- 
ren time is here, wanting in improvement and 
universal strength, and yet there has been 
much change. The year 1759 lies in the 
childhood of our grandparents, numerous re- 
miniscences of it have taken root in our hearts, 
and it suffices to record a few singly. The 
bare front of the mansion has been completely 
altered ; there is a portal of sandstone, on the } 
balustrades of the great steps are rotund 
basins, and over the hall door a fat angel is 
holding the Latin motto of the house in an 
ornamental shell. On one side of the building 
lies the farmyard, on the other a garden, 
in which are clipped beechen hedges and obe- 
lisks of yew. The rooms are simply white- 
washed, but almost all have painted ceilings, 
and some are adorned with stucco. There is 
also quite an array of household effects visible ; 
good furniture of oak and hazel-wood beauti- 
fully veined and veneered, and showing careful 
workmanship. And beside the old family 
portraits hang new little crayon drawings,— 
perhaps the daughter of the house as a shep- 
herdess, holding a crook with rose-coloured 
ribbons in her hand. Nor in the room of the 
lady of the house is the porcelain table want- 
ing; upon it are gaily painted mugs, little 
cups, pug-dogs, and Cupids of the newly 
invented material. The discipline of the house 
is now perfect; it is a harsh and severe rule, 
women and servants speak low, the children | 
kiss their parents’ hands; the master of the 
house calls his wife ma chére, and if he wish to 
be aristocratic, occasionally makes use of 
French phrases. Powder is in fashion, and | 
women wear stiff petticoats and their hair very | 
high ; violent movements and great agitation 
seldom interfere with the stiffness of the car- 
riage or disturb the quietude of the mansion. 

The lord of the soil has become more 
economical, and has learnt to look after the 
farming a little. He tries to improve the 
wool of his flocks by means of electoral sheep, 
and plants in fallow land, though still with 
anxiety, the new tubercle, which is said to 
afford such endless nourishment for man and 
beast. The household life is quiet, simple, and 
pedantic; the mother shakes her head over 
Gellert’s “ Life of the Swedish Countess,” the 
daughter reads Kleist’s “Spring” with delight, 
and sings to the piano about the violet and 











the meadow lamb, while the father carries the 
“Songs of the Grenadier” in his pocket. 
Dishes of coffee are set before the visitor; it 
is still the custom .to press upon people the 
third or fourth cup; on great festivals appears 
that agreeable beverage, chocolate. Hard 
times are these, and much is expected of the 
householder; the magistrates are the lords and 


rulers of the land, and he must supply and pay | 
without being asked about the matter. He | 


still reckons as superior to the burgher, but 
the majesty of the sovereign has raised itself 
far above him; in comparison with the great 
lords he counts for very little, and has besides 
to keep on the look-out, lest the stick of his 
ungracious master be haply raised against him. 
The writers in the capital go so far as to con- 
cern themselves about his domestic economy. 
They order him to diga trench or build a mill, 
they even prescribe that he shall plant mulberry 
trees, and send silkworms’ eggs into his house 
with the requisition that he shall breed the 
greedy worms. It is a joyless time; the third 
war rages between the king and the empress. 
Just now the lord of the manor is walking up 
and down his room wringing his hands, and 
ever and ancn pulling his handkerchief out of 
his pocket to wipe away his tears. How is it 
that this stiff, dried-up man hus so completely 
lost command of himself? The letter on the 
table announces to him that his son, an officer 
in the king’s army, has come unscathed out of 
the battle of Cunnersdorf. Why then does he 
weep and wring his hands? His king is in 
need, the state to which he belongs in mortal 
danger. He has a Fatherland for which he 
grieves, and is therefore greater, richer, and 
better than any one of his ancestors were. The 
discipline of his generation isarough discipline, 
its manners the reverse of mild, its govern- 
ment despotic, the culture and knowledge of 
the world exhibited by the assuming landowner 
are still no greater than those of any under 
official of the present day, but he already pos- 
sesses that which makes a man of him for life 
as well as for death. 


Scene IV.—1870. 
The strong walls of the Pomeranian castle 


have outlasted the shocks of the Thirty Years’ 
War: it stands almost in its ancient integrity, 


although wind and weather have long made | 


havoc in the upper stories, where pigeons fly 
in and out through openings once containing 
windows, and the foot of the adventurous 
explorer must make haste slowly, trying in its 
progress the remainder of strength in moulder- 
ing joist and beam. “Four grey walls and 
four grey towers”’ are before us, but the space 
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of flowers below them is desolate, deep 


buried beneath the snow of the grim northern 
winter, whose keen blasts can send no more 
yvavelets dancing in to their feet from that 
lake, which you may hear as you lie awake at 
night crackling and booming and rending 
under the windows. Through the great half- 
open door the dogs skulk cowering into the 
vaulted stone hall of the castle to enjoy a 
brief period of shelter, until an authoritative 
“Heraus” sends them forth again into the 
freezing courtyard, and the wind finding its 
way in after them goes sighing up the wide 
stone staircase, and moaning through the 
corridor gives utterance to ghostly asides in 
dark and dismal corners above stairs, to the 
terror of children and maid-servants, who have 
ever before their eyes the fear of traditional 
apparitions. And at night, when a regular 
hurricane has set in from the stormy Baltic, and 
“the wind is howling in turret and tree,” one 
gust chasing another in and out and round 


5 


and through the well-ventilated top of this fine 


suggests and leads them. ‘There is no con- 
straint here, while the effect of the combina- 
tion of high breeding and extreme simplicity 
of manners which gives tone to her household 
is indescribably charming. Her influence for 
good is deeply felt, and extends beyond her 
castle doors; her presence is a familiar one in 
the village which her husband owns: she 
advises and assists the peasants in health, 
carries them food and doctors them in sick- 
ness, and when the end comes sews shrouds 
and pillows for their last rest in the silence of 
the forest. As we make our entrance she is 
just turning from some lively discussion in 
which the Candidat, tutor to these boys of all 
sizes, who are laughing, romping, and chattering 
the prettiest French among themselves, takes 
| serious part, to give orders to the “ Mamsell,” 
}or young housekeeper, who is standing with 
| folded hands and bunch of keys waiting at the 
corner of the sofa. “ Yes, dear Mamsell; but 
one can really hear nothing for you boys!” 
|Cornélie, the bright little French bonne, is 








old hunting-seat of grand old Duke Bogislav: | obliged to interpose, and produces a momen- 
when rats are at their wildest, scampering and | tary lull in favour of domestic economy among 
shrieking, beetles at their busiest, steadily|her charges, by means of a terrific scolding 
delivered with the most perfect good-humour. 











gnawing and clicking in heavy doorpost and | 


wainscot, dogs howling and prowling outside | 
in the snow, casements swinging and banging | 
somewhere in the distance, while muffled | 
sounds come from far-off suites of uninhabited | 
rooms, it is difficult at times in the midst of | 
the weird charivari to keep up a sober 
English disbelief in goblins. 

But let us follow Scylla and Fides into the 
castle hall, for here is neither bolt nor bar to | 
hinder, or bell to sound an alarm. Ascending | 
some two or three steps, and tapping at one 
or other of those white painted doors, we | 
enter in response to a voice which cries 
“ Herein” from within, and find ourselves at 
once in the family circle. It is such a merry 
one, indeed, that it may be some time before 
we have succeeded by dint of repeated knock- 
ings in making ourselves heard. This bright 
room, in which, in addition to the stove in the 
corner, a Kamin, or open hearth-place, flickers 
and flashes out cheerfulness from great logs 
upon the shining brown floor, and the happy 
faces of a quiver-full of children, is the 
especial domain of the “Gnidige Frau,” or 
gracious lady of the castle, a name which 
is at once her title and description. She is 
the centre of the group: round her sofa 
cluster young and old with their interests, 
pursuits, and troubles, for she is the presiding 
good genius of the place. She listens to all, 
thinks for all: her sitting-room is the general 
resort of the family, in it all the pleasantest 
conversations are carried on, for it is she who 








Recovery from this is so rapid, that temporary 
banishment into the adjoining dining-room is 
voted, where in a longhalf-empty apartment with 
two windows looking out on the lake the fun 
reaches its height. An offer to read one of 
Grimm’s Marcheu will, however, at any time 
bring these darlings quiet as mice to your 
knee; those great brown eyes of theirs drink- 
ing in the horrors of “ Rothkappchen,”’ or 
Little Red Ridinghood with wide open serious- 


ness, and sparkling with exultation at the fate 


of the fisherman and his wife who were never 
content with their good fortune. 

In the large drawing-room with dark, 
brightly polished floor, marble-topped table, 
luxurious red-covered easy chairs, ornaments, 
hothouse flowers, and pictures, which opens 
from the baroness’s sitting-room on the 
opposite side, you may find the daughter of 
the house playing a sonata by herself, or 
accompanying the eldest son as he sings in 
the original German, “ Beloved eye, beloved 
star,’ or snaps his fingers to some livelier 
ditty. If not there, you are almost sure to 
catch her reading French or writing letters 
amongst ferns, camellias, piano, and pretty 
knickknacks of all kinds in her own little 
sanctum up-stairs, whither it is her fashion, 
according to the custom of the family, to 
retire when anything of importance has to be 
got through. Every one spends some portion 
of time thus alone, and the practice gives zest 
and adds freshness to the conversation when 
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all meet again round the social coffee-table 
later in the day. In a little round room in 
one of the towers close by, you may hear blue- 
eyed, fair-haired Saxon Hans singing softly to 
himself as he arranges all his childish treasures 
and Christmas presents about the “ Christ- 
child” who has so lately brought them, or 
muttering “ Very much nice little boy,” which 
he imagines to be very good English. From 
an open window you may see the baron making 
the round of his farmyard; courteously and 
ceremoniously he doffs his grey felt hat in 
response to the greetings of those fur-wrapped 
travellers on the chaussée or highway. He is 
making his way to that building with the tall 
factory chimney, apparently so out of keeping 
with our old-world surroundings here. It is 
the distillery, whose frequent presence on the 
estates in this neighbourhood is accounted for 
by the poverty of the soil, which often refuses 
to grow anything but potatoes. From these, 
mixed with a small proportion of barley, is 
manufactured an inferior spirit much drunk by 
the peasants. Outside the door lounges a 
dashing-looking figure whose grey coat faced 
with green, rifle slung from his shoulder, and 
shooting-pouch, which is a marvel of netted 
work in twine, proclaim him as the Jager or 
huntsman. His discussion with the inspector 
or bailiff of the estate is cut short by the tones 
of the baron. The concise manner in which 
he gives his orders to the latter remind you 
that he has been a soldier nearly all his life. 
He has heavy metal to deal with here, and 
waxes occasionally hoarse in the endeavour to 
enforce the military virtues of punctuality and 
order upon the slow Pomeranian. Half the 
winter he spends in Berlin, helping to make 
laws in the House of Deputies, and if you 
should light upon him there as you cross the 
Leipziger Platz, or catch sight of him in the 
Thiergarten among the throng who watch the 
skaters by the Rousseau Insel, it will do your 
heart good to meet with such a representative 
of those grim old forbears of his who journeyed 
to Reichstag or jousting. Sturdy and tawny, 
those manners at once genial and honest, 
soldierly and courtly, bespeak him a warm 
reception in the brilliant circles of the city; 
while a certain twinkle in his eye betokens a 
lurking sense of humour which furnishes a 
fund of mirth in the daily life of his northern 
home. 

And when he at last comes back to it in 
the early year, what a jubilation! You can 
hear the shouts all over the castle, as the 
children rush to kiss his hand, and divide the 
innumerable toys and sweetmeats he has 
brought from Berlin. 

Carpets hung up at the entrances of some 


of the sitting-rooms partly keep out the blast, 
but the fuel this season is green and frozen, 
and spite of the perpetual replenishing and 
wood-carrying going on, we can scarcely get 
up blaze enough to warm usthoroughly. For 
it is a fierce winter; such a season, say the 
inhabitants, has not been known since 45. 
Fahrenheit gives 21° or 22° in the night 
steadily for weeks together. There are frequent 
instances of frostbitten ears and fingers, and 
sad tales of wayfarers falling insensible by 
the wayside arecirculated. The pastor relates 
with surprise how the wine froze in the space 
of a few minutes in the communion cup. 
People begin to talk of wolves. If this lasts 
eight days longer, say they, we shall have 
them coming over from Poland. There are 
already rumours of their appearance in Silesia, 
and young sportsmen are brightening up in 
anticipation of a wolf-hunt. But in the mean- 
time the “black game” is here in sufficient 
force to keep every one on the alert. The Jager 
comes in with the report of unmistakable 
footprints in the snow. They are traced by 
twos and threes, here and there, until a sum- 
total of fifteen wild swine are said to have in- 
vaded the baron’s domains. Woodcutters 
working at night in the forest have actually 
seen them grubbing among the heaps where 
the stored potatoes have been unearthed, close 
by that lonely churchyard among the pines. 
| One shudders as one pictures to one’s self the 
unclean beasts leaping over the graves in the 
moonlight, and rooting among the crosses. 
They are seldom here in such numbers, and 
are said to have come over from the direction 
of Varzin, where Count Bismarck preserves. 
| A messenger is hastily sent round to the 
nearest lying estates, and presently one sledge 
after another slides jingling into the castle 
yard, depositing guns and sportsmen in the 
great hall. Here is gay little Herr von B——, 
who having lately finished the inevitable mili- 
tary service required from all young Prussians, 
persists in calling himself “the old Hussar.” 
He is a great favourite with the small boys, 
who call him their “heart’s dearest Gustav,” 
and gather round him to hear, may be, some 
story of an English foxhunt they had over at 
his place lately. On more particular inquiry 
as to the mode of operation, we learn that they 
coursed the fox with greyhounds and followed 
in sledges! Here, too, is Herr D——, a 
retired officer of a neighbouring garrison, who 
has taken to farming a few miles off, but is 
still glad of an excuse for wearing his uniform. 
But keenest of ali the sportsmen to-day is 
our would-be hero of a hundred fights, old 
Lieutenant-Colonel von O——, who comes 
from his garrison five-and-twenty miles off full 
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of ardour for the fray. He has already laid 
ninety-nine wild boars low during his lifetime, 
and his heart is set upon round numbers. 
“ Gliick zu!” 

The hunt is now fairly up. Off they all go 
into the forest, taking with them a waggon-load 
of peasants armed with strong staves todrive out 
the game. These men, forming a half circle, beat 
through the woods systematically, thus driving 
the two or three swine generally found together 
before them towards the spot where the guns 
are waiting for them. Long hours elapse, and 
darkness brings the hunters back disappointed; 
the younger ones rather crestfallen, for the 
excitement of a boar-hunt is apt to interfere 
with steadiness of aim, especially when your 
pig, black as the shades from which he springs, 
breaking cover in an unlooked-for and alarming 
manner, knocks over a beater by way of a little 
by-play, and leaping clean over the forest road, 
disappears into the thicket on the other side 
before his victim has recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to ejaculate a dolorous “ Donner nichtig.” 
Even if one of these bristly fellows should be 
hit, he has a fair chance ef escape, being apt 
to turn and rend his pursuers. Aided by the 
darkness of the pines he may then successfully 
make off, and putting the boundary river 
between himself and his enemies, find himself 
in a new territory where they dare molest 
him no further. 

The long-delayed dinner, together with a 
subtly concocted “ bowl,” to which our Nimrods 
have at last returned, soon raises their drooping 
spirits. They are quite ready afterwards to 
solace themselves by singing Jager or hunting 
ditties, and by promising themselves and the 
ladies, at whose feet sundry wild boars were to 
have been laid this evening, better luck next 
time. Our old colonel, indeed, is inclined to 
attribute all the ill fortune of the day to evil 
omens,—he was sure they should have no luck 
after meeting that ugly old woman on the 
stairs this morning. Some one was kind 
enough to wish him success, too, just as he 
was starting, the very last thing to be desired 
under the circumstances. 

No such uncertainty attends other pleasures 
of the season, the ice on the lake being several 


J . . . | 
feet thick, and the roads available for sledging | 


for weeks together. Every morning a joyful 
tribe of fur-capped little barons, just let out 
of the great schoolroom up-stairs where they 
have been probably swinging restless legs each 
at his own little table all the morniug in im- 
patient anticipation of the supreme moment 
of dismissal, make a descent on the shining 
surface lying under the windows, and as their 
good friend the gardener buckles on one little 
pair of skates after another, off they start, 


sprawling, tumbling, clutching convulsively at 
their elders with manifest risk to all parties, 
trying to keep time two and two in a jumbling 
kind of way to the music of a concertina, or 
supplying an accompaniment of shrieks to that 
alarming ice game, “ Who is afraid of the black 
man?” While Otto, glorious in the speedy 
prospect of admission into the Berlin Cadet 
Corps, that elysium of Prussian sprigs of 
nobility, among whom a military career has a 
fascinating influence hardly rivalled by that 
of a naval one with us, comes flying across 
the lake, driving his tutor in a little green 
sledge, drawn by a pony whose delight consists 
in skilfully contriving upsets at all available 
places. 

Often an afternoon expedition is planned to 
visit friends on some neighbouring estate; a 
couple of sledges are made ready after dinner, 
and in the midst of a very forcible packing in 
with rugs and footsacks, a chorus of little voices 
shout “adieu” messages of greeting to their 
friends from the hall door. The white 
carriage horses in the first sledge start off 
briskly, switching their long tails with a 
certain sense of dignity, while the young cart 
horses in the second, having no position worth 
keeping up, rush down the drive, jostling each 
other wildly in their endeavours to get their 
heads and a good gallop. A dozen miles or 
more are nothing at this rate, and the welcome 
one gets on arrival is worth travelling double 
the distance for. Hot coffee and cakes are im- 
mediately produced; after thoroughly recruit- 
ing ourselves we proceed to make the grand 
tour of the farm buildings, where there are 
|Dutch cows, English sheep and pigs to be 
| seen and admired; the evening passes in 
;general conversation pleasantly interrupted 
| by music, and after a late high tea we are 
| unwillingly forced to bethink ourselves of the 
' lateness of the hour and order the sledges for 
|the return journey. 
| ‘The drive home at nicht through the forest, 

while the moon sinks behind the pine trees, 
'the stars shine down so brilliantly through 
ithem, and the dazzling snow helps to light us 
lon our way through this wonderful stillness 
which seems to have descended like a blessing 
on the white wastes reaching away on all sides, 
|crowns the pleasures of the day. 

| ‘This is the very weather for ice-fishing, and 
| as the opportunity must not be let slip, the 
| baron sends to the fishers, who live in a little 
| colony on another lake about a mile off. Soon 
they are here and hard at work cutting holes 
in the ice at equal distances from one another 
|in a wide circle ; through these a large circular 
| net is dragged and spread out underneath by 
means of ropes, stakes, and windlass. It is 
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allowed to remain for some hours, and then pen lakes round, and the nearness of the Baltic, 
comes the excitement of the haul, due notios there is little demand, and scarcely any sale 
of which being given at the castle we all rush | for it in the neighbourhood. 
out and across the ice as fast as we can, forthe} Indoors we while away the long evenings 
whole affair will be over in a few minutes. | by chess-playing, translating poetry, and mak- 
The half-frozen fishermen, a very rough and|ing acrostics, of which the tutor furnishes 
picturesque-looking set, collected in a knot|enough to keep us all employed. We are 
round a large opening in the ice, are dragging | privileged to hear some thrilling ghost stories 
with benumbed hands at the ropes, and hand- | too, in which unseen visitors make their echo- 
ing out immense pike, of which a dozen or | ing footsteps heard through long corridors, and 
more lie gasping on the snow: there are also|pale knights in armour stalk through closed 
a few large “ Bleihe,” or bleak fish, the prizes|doors. So passes the winter only too swiftly, 
in the lottery; perch, roach, dace, and gudgeon | bringing the time whena thousand miles must 
are more plentiful, while a host of smul} fishes | be put between us and the scene now grown so 
called “ Plétzen” glitter and flap at the bottom | pleasantly familiar. We bid a sorrowful adieu 
of the great net. A group of villagers stand |to our Pomeranian friends,—the first to break 
round ready to purchase, and here is the dear|through the charmed circle, destined never 
old pastor from that pretty Swiss house under | again to regain its completeness. For a few 
the fir trees above there coming across from the | weeks later, when ice and snow are forgotten 
other side of the lake with his little black dog jin the brilliant cloudless May weather which 
trotting on before. His “old one” has tied up lights up the castle turrets, the blue ripples on 
his head in a comforter under his cap lest his | the lake, and the tender newly awakened green 
ears should suffer this cold morning: she has | of birch and beech, lies one of our number, shot 
commissioned him to bargain for a pike, which down unwittingly by the hand of a friend, 
she will stew in beer for his supper, and he is |gasping out his life in the forest he loved, 
as blithe as a boy in the prospect. |while the exultant life around him bates not a 
Half the haul goes to the Herr Major as his | whit of its rejoicing for pity of his agony. 
baronial right, and of this a dish of fish is | And soon alittle cloud rising upon the political 
supposed to be the tithal due of the officiating | horizon spreads black over the face of all the 
pastor, while the other half rewards the fisher- | | heavens; the long low thunder growl of the 
men for their trouble. The baron’s share is | sons of Thor returns indignant answer to the 
speedily deposited in his “fish-chest,” a wooden | Gallic lightning flash of fiery defiance, and 
box sunk into the lake close by the kitchen, and | from remote Pomeranian homes beside the 
the fishermen’s spoils are soon carted away,| Baltic as from every corner of the mighty 
while they proceed to sink the net again|German empire they are hurrying to the 
with a view to another draw later in the day.| Rhine to do or die 
In the case of a successful result we may safely | ‘©Mrr Gorr riz Kite unp Varerian.” 
conclude that the village will subsist on fish | 





for several days to come, as from the number B. CARROW. 
THE LUTE-MAKER’S SON. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DRION. 
PART I. through the streets; it is so sad to see only 


BETWEEN Parma, Placentia, Mantua, and Milan, | dark alleys unenlivened by the busy stir 
in the Lombard-Venetian kingdom, in the| which betokens industry, commerce, and happi- 
north of Italy, lies the town of Cremona. jness. Seldom he meets with an open space 
Formerly it was a considerable city, opulent, or square wider than the rest where a brighter 
fortified, and capable of resisting a strong) light falls on the windows of better shops. 
besieging force. Now it is only a poor town) One evening in the year 1723, when the 
open to all the winds. Its ramparts are in| sun had already set behind the Apennines, 
ruins; the ground is strewn with the frag-| when the tower and spire of the fine cathedral, 
ments of its towers, and the houses have lost | sole ornament of the town, swam in the 
their girdle of formidable bastions. The | uncertain twilight, a man and woman stood 
stranger's heart sinks within him as he wanders | beneath the porch of a lute shop which adorned 
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the Rue du Po. 
already advanced in years; the evening breeze | 1723, Antonio must be fourteen then.” 


lifted the white hair beneath his three-cornered | 
hat, and played with her grey Bergamese veil. 
They were evidently listening anxiously. The 
only sound, however, which met their ears was 
the murmur of a stream flowing along its 
far-off bed and escaping through its sluices. 
Their eyes strove to pierce the darkness of the 
surrounding streets; but, alas! if sometimes 
an approaching figure, vague and shadowy, 
brought joy to their hearts, it always rapidly 
vanished, and all their terrors returned. 

Ten o’clock soon sounded from the belfry ; 
scarcely had the heavy notes died away in 
silence, when the woman cried in the Italian 
patois of Mantua,— 

“Ten o’clock! and he has not yet come 
back!” 

“He who never strays away from home,” 


Both man and wife were} here, in this house, in 1709. 





Now we are in 


“The more reason then that you should 
not worry yourselves so; he is old enough to 
take care of himself. Who can tell? As he 
was dreamy, as you say, perhaps—has he 
gone to walk on the banks of the Po or the 
Grand Canal? perhaps, as he is religious, he 
may have gone to pray in the church of Santo 
Paolo ?” 

“The church is shut long ago, signor, and 
even if they had not closed it———” 

“ Well, then, it is not that. I expect some 
comrade has kept him to eat macaroni. I 
know your little dreamer is fond of it.” 

“You talk nonsense, signor, and you split 
| my head,” interrupted the poor mother, who 
|reappeared on the door-step dishevelled, pale, 
{and crushed, and breaking into the darkness 
with her soul shining in her wild eyes. 





replied the man, “what can have become of 
him ? ” 

“Who will give me back my Antonio?’ 
wailed the woman, with tears in her voice. 


’ 


‘‘ Ah! there is some one below! mother, is | 


it not he?” 
“ Alas, no! it is Signor Treddo!— Master 
Treddo, in pity come here! You have just 
returned from the town; have you not met my 
Antonio ?” 
“T have not 


mother; is he lost ? 


seen a glimpse of him, good 


” 


“Lost, signor! killed perhaps, drowned; 
how ean | tell P’’ 
And the poor mother ran into the shop, | 


which was half lit by a miserable, smoky 
| simmered on the stove 


lamp, and 
a savoury olla-podrida. She fell on 


where 
her 
Ikne cs. 

“M 


only 


y God!” she said, sobbing; “I have 
this child, and Thou hast taken him 
from me.” 

“ Do not distress thyself thus, my wife, thou 
wilt break my heart. Antonio is not dead; 
he has only wandered away.” 

“ Wandered away ? why, Stradivarius,” said 
‘you are losing your head. 
think; have you not sent your son on some 


Treddo, 
errand ? 


5 No, 


ae | 7 
O CLOCK, 


certainly not. He was here at two 
The sun lit all the square when I 
aw him sitting there, there on that bench by 
the door. But he seemed dreamy; like some 
one oppressed by a heavy thought.” 


“Your child is not a man yet, I fancy. I| 
saw him last week in the Plaza del Popolo; | 
he was merry enough, and played a thousand | their children! 


saw 


Let us | 


“ Ah,” said Stradivarius, “I have it. The 
|little rogue has gone to see his uncle Barto- 
lomeo, my youngest brother, who is very fond 
of him, and they are keeping him to supper.” 
“Your brother Bartolomeo shall pay for a 
| folly that has cost me such heart-beats,” said 
\the woman, whose face was lit up with a ray 
“But if so, why do you not hasten 


}of hope. 
|there, Stradivarius ? 
| “Shall I go?” asked Treddo. 
| «« Have you the wings of a father’s love?” 
lasked the Iute-maker. “ No, no, let the. lion 
| search for his whelp,” added he, bridling. 

“ Here, poor lion, take your cane; go and 
return quickly, and may God and my Antonio 
|be with you,” said the wife. 

| Signor Treddo, do me the favour of staying 
with my wife Crettina,’” murmured Stradi- 
varius, beseechingly. “It would make me 
| wretched to leave her alone at this hour, and 


” 


{in such sorrow.” 
| “T shall pray while I wait; go, my dear 
| Albert, go, and may Heaven guide you aright!” 
| said Crettina. 
“T will stay, neighbour; hasten,’ added 
Treddo. 
The old lute-maker started, stick in hand, 
|walking as fast as his limbs enfeebled by 
|assiduous work would permit. The neighbour 
entered the lute-shop, and seated himself on 
an artistically carved stool; the afflicted 
mother, after reviving the lamp and visiting 
the stew, which smelt a little of burning, be- 
took herself to prayer, her eyes wet with 
tears. 

“Ah, mothers, mothers! how they love 
*> murmured Treddo; “and to 


pranks with some children of his own age. Is|think that there are children who are un- 


he ten years old?” 


And the worthy 


| grateful to their parents!” 

















“He is fourteen, neighbour; he was born neighbour, opening a gold box, took a pinch of 
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snuff which he deliberately enjoyed, brushing 
some stray grains from the frill which adorned 
his citizen’s coat of blue silk embroidered with 
yellow. After that he crossed his legs, which 
were rather thin ones, and looked all the 
thinner for his close-fitting breeches of grey 
plush, and red linen stockings, and began to 
look about him at the many objects that filled 
the shop. 

In the workshop of good Stradivarius, and 
in the bedroom and kitchen adjoining, reigned 
a disorder which betokened interrupted work. 
The floor, do I call it a floor? the ground on 
which you trod was strewn with a thousand 


chips of wood, white, red, and black. Piled up | 


in the corners were blocks of ebony, oak, and 
deal, some with the bark still on. In the 
middle stood a bench on which were displayed 
planes, chisels, polishers, and the rest of an 
ebony-worker’s tools. Against the wall on 
your right a lathe with its arc, cords, and 
cutters, hung from the smoky rafters. To 
your left stood a planing-bench, and by its 
side were hatchets, grainers, hammers, and 
plinths. In the windows fecing the street 
were ranged violins, guitars, mandolines, viols, 





and flutes. By way of economizing the space, 
violoncellos, bass-viols, and double-basses hung | 
from the ceiling, It was a complete artisan’s | 
sanctuary ; the retreat of a worker who passed | 
his life in rude, indefatigable toil. 

“ Neighbour,” said Crettina, wiping her eyes | 
with the back of her apron and coming in| 
front of Treddo, whose inspection she inter- | 
rupted, “do you know that if God should take | 
my Antonio from me it would be a cruel trial,— | 
nay, worse, it would be death ?” 

“ Death P nay; but it would certainly be a| 
terrible misfortune,” replied Treddo. 

“Death, I tell you. Albert’s work half| 
kills him, and yet makes us none the richer. | 
We have been honest and trusted Providence, | 
watching our dear little Antonio grow up 
beneath our eyes. If he is gone, to-morrow | 
we, too, shall be no more. 
father do ? 
labour ; fatigue overpowers him. 


, 


What will his|trumpet’s sound. 
His old limbs are no longer fit for; moveable like a statue of silence, her arm 

8 me,| raised and her forefinger pointi 1 or. 
As for d and her forefinger pointing to the do 


Why, it is the work of a master. What purity 
of design! what elegance! Did Antonio, the 
bambinetto, really make that ?” 

“He has done many other things already, 
neighbour,” said Crettina, taking the lamp and 
lifting from the coals the olla-podrida com- 
pletely dried up; “come here, and I will show 
you some of his designs.” 

“This trunk is wonderful, this console 
admirable! Surely his father sketches the 
wood for him P ” 

“ His father touches nothing but his violins. 
It is Antonio himself who chooses the wood, 
who pencils it, chips it, cuts, sinks, and 
sculptures it, who makes of it what you see 
here,” said the mother, proud of her son. 

“Your son will be a great man!” cried 
Treddo. And in truth it was strange to see 
in Stradivarius’s bedroom and in that of his 
son what precocious taste and reflective study 
the latter had combined in fashioning a dress- 
ing-table, seats, and many other articles. 
Signor Treddo was filled with delight at the 
sight of these proofs of a superior genius 
which promised such wonderful things. 

“What will not Antonio do when he is a 
man?” said he. 

* Ah!” cried Crettina; “I do not see his 
violin—what will the heavenly cherub say? 
where is his violin? ’”’ 

“ What violin?’ demanded Treddo. 

“ He set himself to make a violin,’ replied 
the mother, “and wished his father not to 
touch it; he did not even receive the least plan 
for it. He has made it to his own fancy. 
Every day he works at it, and at night shuts 
it up in his room. This is where he keeps it 
—and it is there no longer! who can have 
taken it ?”’ 

At this moment they heard footsteps in the 
street. Voices chattermg with animation, 
bursts of noisy sudden laughter too reached 
the ears of the two friends in Antonio’s room. 
Crettina raised herself like a war-horse at the 
She stood pale and im- 





I live only for Antonio: if he is here no longer | The footsteps and voices drew near. 


to replace his father and help us to live, we | 


have only to sink into the grave.” 


“Will Antonio follow Stradivarius’s calling ? | should have told me so. 


“Tt is not he!” she said, with a deep sigh. 


“No, it is not he!’’ she added; “my heart 


It would prophesy 


he seems to be delicate, and——” | the coming of my Antonio. I shall not find 


“ Delicate, yes. 
artisan ; he will be an artist, signor. 


But he will never be anj him to-night. 
He will} soul—I feel he is lost. 


My body is too small for my 
Air, air! I am stifled!” 


not do heavy work, but he will make splendid | and the unfortunate mother, dropping her 


things. 
him. 

his fancy. 
are sitting upon is his work?” 


He softens and moulds it according to 





Do you know that the bench you| ramblers were retreating meanwhile. 
| not express the embarrassment of the chari- 
“Let ussee. Benedetto Dio!, is it possible? | table Treddo. Bathed in perspiration he sought 


He loves wood : it is quite a friend to| head, fell on the ground fainting. 


the nocturnal 
I can- 


The voices and feet of 
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in the darkness for some means of striking a 
light ; he raised the poor woman helpless and 
half dead, and was applying himself to the 
cares which this new incident called for, when 
some one entered the shop. 

“ Antonio! here’s Antonio!” 
the poor mother’s ears. 

This was better than a cordial, better than 
cut staylaces, better than fresh air. Crettina 
opened her eyes, and as the lamp was at that 
instant lit, looked anxiously round, and stretch- 
ing out her arms was rising from the seat on 
which Treddo had with difficulty placed her, 
when she suddenly cried,— 

“ My heart is cold, this is not Antonio!” 

Alas! she spoke truly. Albert and Barto- 
lomeo appeared, but alone. 

“ He has not come back?” asked the father, 
eagerly. 

“Not yet returned?” said Bartolomeo, a 
strong, tall artisan, who yet wore his painter's 
apron, having only stayed to wrap his cloak 
about him before running thither. 

Crettina shut her eyes and mouth and 
seemed to be dying. 

“He has not been at your house then?” 
asked Treddo. 

“No,” said Bartolomeo; “but we have 
heard of him. We met Michaelo Angelo 
Codemi, on the bank of the Po, as he was 
coming back from the Montebello side, and he 
had him; he carried under his arm 
divers things, but what they were Michaelo 
could not see, for they were covered with a 
thick cloth. He was making for Pizzaghetone.” 

“ Pizzaghetone!” cried the mother, who 
they thought had again fainted, “Jet us set 
out.” 

And she rose, readjusted her hair, replaced 
her head-dress, throwing over her shoulders, 
the long stuff scarf which serves as a shawl 
to the Lombard women. 

“ Listen, midnight is striking,’’ said Barto- 
lomeo, “and a woman does not go out at that 
hour even if she is a mother.” 

“Tt is so late that I am very anxious,’ 
said, darting to the door. 

“* You shall not go, Crettina!” said Stradi- 


%” 


he cried in 


” 


seen 


, 


she 


varius; “stay, stay with —— 

“T will go!” shrieked the desolate mother ; 
‘back, back, all of you ;—the she-wolf searches 
for her lost little ones; it shall not be said 
that a Christian mother let strangers seek her 
children through the fields while she slept at 
home. 

“Tet us go, Bartolomeo,” 
“My good neighbour, I entreat you, remain in 


said Albert. 


. . | 
our house till we return, if we do return; keep | w 


. | 
yatch over our poor dwelling. If we come} 


back no more, all here will belong to the poor of | 


Adieu!” 


Cremona;” and pressing Signor Treddo’s 
hand he disappeared in the darkness, following 
Bartolomeo. Crettina was far before them 
both, marching on faster than in the best days 
of her youth. Treddo meanwhile extinguished 
the lamp and shut the door of the house. 


PART Il. 


In the north of Italy there is a vast basin, 
surrounded by a chain of mountains which 
extend from the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
near Trieste, to the confines of Tuscany; 
traversing in its vast circuit the Tyrol, Swit- 
| zerland, Savoy, Dauphiny, Provence, and Genoa. 

This enormous crown of rocks which we call 
Alps, and which become Apennines as they 
penetrate Italy, sheds its torrents of rain, snow, 
‘and eternal ice into a magnificent valley fur- 

rowed by myriad streams. Under the names 
of Piedmont, Lombardo-Venetia, Parma, Mo- 
| dena, &c., men have divided to themselves 
this immense and picturesque hollow, shielded 
| by its granite ramparts. 
| ‘The torrents which descend from the heights 
of these mountains, the rivulets which escape 
from their sides, the thousand streams that run 
|at their feet, unite themselves in the valley, and 
| under different names run to feed that great 
| river—the Po. 
| Springing into life at the foot of Mount Viso, 
| whose summit has never been trodden under 
|foot of man, that majestic flood advances 
| proudly, flowing in almost a straight line as far 
las the Adriatic. The ancients called it Eridan, 
| the king of rivers, and not without reason. 
The waters which it bears as tribute to the sea, 
before they reach it, lavish life to six millions 
lof people. It traverses, beautifying and en- 
llivening, the richest and loveliest country in 
{the world; that country where civilization 
shines even in the poor man’s hut. It en- 
leounters in its course 'furin, the flower-like 
lcity which the eye embraces in one glance ; 
| Placentia, so called from the beauty of its sur- 





'roundings; and Cremona, the country of the 
poet Vida, and of our hero. 
The valley of the Po is unequalled in fer- 


| tility ; its plains are covered with mulberry 


trees, rice-fields, wheat, vines, and pasturage 
for numerous flocks. 

Now, in the evening of the fatal day when 
our story begins, a young boy of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, a frail plant, with a 
pretty fair head and eyes, dreamy yet with a 
touch of fire, walked along this valley. He 
ras dressed in a kind of jacket cut to the 
figure, and wore on his head a light hat of the 
fine straw of the country; under his arm he 
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carried a parcel containing no doubt clothes or 
provisions. He turned his back on the river, 
and climbing the stair-like undulating ground 
which borders the forest of Adda, he ascended 
towards the north. It was September. The 
splendid day, with its ruddy sun, ended in a 
soft fresh evening. The favonius, a wind be- 
loved of the Italians, was gently blowing. 
The herdsmen were singing under the tall trees 
that shaded their cattle; the farmers led back 
their teams to the stable. A profusion of 
flowers enamelled the verdure, although the 
decay of autumn had already scattered coppery 
tints among the hoary heads of the elms and 
the steeps of the hills. Soon the sun, declining 
more swiftly, gave place to a hazy twilight 
which lent to the landscape and mountains 
round the horizon melancholy tints ; so poetic 
yas their softness, that our handsome young 
traveller stopped many times in his ascent, to 
look back at the valley of the Po. Far away 
Cremona seemed sleeping in a bed of grey 
clouds tinted by the last rays of the sun which 
was disappearing behind the Alps. The child’s 


looks rested on this point ; tears mcistened his | 


eyelids; he even waved with his little hand a 
long kiss towards the old city; after which, 
finishing his climb, he reached the boundary of 
the forest of Adda. Night and he arrived 
under the trees at the same time. Then stand- 
ing, and looking back for the last time,— 

“ Here is my resting-place,” said he, ‘“ Here 
before God, in the presence of nature, in the 
bosom of solitude, I am about to learn what 
destiny Heaven has reserved for me. To work, 
Antonio Stradivarius! to-morrow with loving 
caresses thou canst console thy father and 
mother for a night of anguish. One night is 
the least I can spend in judging of my voca- 
tion ; silence and liberty were necessary.” Cer- 
tainly the child could acknowledge his wish ful- 
filled. Whatsilence! what calm! all was still 


sounds; eleven; twelve; resounding far, far off, 
in the valley of the Po. 

Silence! Travellers are journeying in their 
turn through the valley; there is a woman 
first; then two men behind. The men can 
hardly follow the woman, who walks as if held 
by an invisible hand or sustained by wings 
like the angels. You can fancy them, three 


ghosts, hovering along the turf of the road. 
They reach at last a village sleeping under the 
veil of night. 

“Crettina, stop!’ said a voice; “we are 
I see an inn by the way- 


at Pizzaghetone. 
side.” 

“Very well,” said the woman, marching on 
ahead. And she rapped at the door of a house 
distinguished by an iron sign in the form of a 
flag. Alas! the only response to her appeal 
came from a dog in the courtyard: a labouring 
man’s sleep is so well earned that it is difficult 
to break its spell. ; 

“ What does it matter?” said the woman: 
“have I not my heart for compass? it tells 
me I must mount these hills: it urges me 

towards those black horizons which must be 
| woods. Forward, Albert; forward, Bartolomeo, 

| Stradivarius. Follow me; a mother who seeks 
her child never deceives herself.” 

| Our travellers did not reply, but, again 
|pursuing their way, followed the guide that 
|maternal love had provided for them. The 
) steeper ascent did not check Crettina’s ardour ; 

| though sometimes their way was stopped by a 

| stream ; sometimes intersected by a dried-up 
|torrent; often, too, darkened by clusters of 
|trees; or rendered more difficult by the rocks 
| which rose from the soil and made it rough 
)and hard. She soon saw, too, how correct was 
| her judgment as to the black horizons that she 
had observed from beneath the ridges and 
| slopes of the mountain. She had reached the 
| borders of the forest of Adda, 

“ Halt here,” she said, “and let us pray to 

















on the earth,—the shepherd’s song, the whist- | 
ling of the farmer, the noise of towns, the| God; for I have a child in these ‘woods; and 
sound of the village bells, and even the gentle | in these woods may be also robbers or beasts 
murmur of the breezes. But as a compensa-| more cruel than they. Heaven grant that they 
tion all the sky was lit up,—the stars and|may not have taken my child! Let us pray 
planets, the numberless fiery globes that the | then, Albert and Bartolomeo, my brave com- 





Creator of the worlds has hung in the blue | rades.” 
pavilion of ether. 

Having chosen a place beneath a centenarian 
oak, our Antonio sat down, and making the 
sign of the cross, his face glowing with holy 
enthusiasm, he opened the mysterious packet 
which he had been carrying under his arm. 
Let us respect the child’s secret, and leave him 
hidden among the shades. So much the more 
that we must perforce renounce seeing what 
passes. In spite of the celestial torches, under 
the trees the night grows darker. Ten o’clock 





| And the worthy mother fell on her knees, 
|the two men uncovering their heads. At the 
/moment when these simple Cremona people 
| uplifted their souls towards Heaven, floods of 
isilver bathed the valley that slept below the 
| hills, and the ridges and woods. It was the 
|moon which rose and penetrated the thickest 
|trees with her rays. At the same time, too, 
| strange sounds fell on our travellers’ ears. It 
seemed as if some troubled soul wept, and 
sobbed, and sighed. These voices of the forest 
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were gentle and sweet, and yet at the same 
time so melancholy, so deep, so plaintive, so 
heart-rending, that the blood of the still kneel- 
ing Crettina stood still in her veins. The 
hearts of the two men stopped beating. 

“What is that?” said the woman. 

“The wind talking in the trees, the water 
murmuring along its pebbles,” said Albert, 
dissimulating his thoughts to reassure Crettina. 

“ Silence!” said Bartolomeo. 

The sounds which had gradually decreased 
died away; then began again after a short 
Do not ask me what it said, that 
indescribable sounds of un- 
equalled harmony. I repeat it—it was not a 
mortal voice which sang; it was a soul, an 
angel, a cherub. Listening, you were carried 
as by a strong wind, sometimes to the ripe 
wheat-fields of the plains, sometimes to the 


interval. 


music,—those 


wild flowers of the wilderness, sometimes to | 


the rushing water of a stream. It seemed to 
bear you to the fields in harvest-time, or to the 
brink of murmuring fountains. You imagined 
yourself in meadows full of flowers or beneath 
a sky filled with birds that fluttered in the 
clouds. Then, again, the marvellous symphonies 
portrayed the earth covered with snow; you 
would have thought the storms of a winter 
beat on the roads and clattered on the roofs. 


Then there were alder trees all alive with 
larks. ‘Then nights full of glittering stars. 


“ But what is that?” said Bartolomeo. 

“T understand it,” replied Crettina; “it is a 
father and mother seated by their fireside at 
the close of day. That is a child who is going 
to pray, and open the heavens on those he 
loves, that the dew may fall on their sacred 
heads. This music is divine. It is St. Raphael’s, 
or St. Cecilia’s. As I listen I dream I am on 
earth no longer. 

“ Hush!” said Albert. 

The melody passed to a change of such 
celestial expression as stirred the souls of the 
rustic listeners, and the tears fell from their eyes. 
The heavens opened; you saw the splendid 
vadiance, the infinite space, the sacred legions ; 
virgins in white veils, long-robed confessors, 
martyrs in purple garments, angels, and the 
righteous in azure ephods; and altogether, 
preluding with viol and psaltery, they sang a 
grand hosanna which made the leaves trembie 
on the branches, and threw the hearts of our 
friends into unspeakable amazement. Then 
the beautiful clamour died away, and the vision 
summoned by the strange music vanished. 
Only to the thunderous echoes which the 


marvellous instrument had produced, to the | 
tempest it had raised, to the rich season of fair | 


days it had sung, to the hurricane, to the 
pastorals, to the paradisiacal splendours which 


one by one it had evoked, succeeded an air so 
pure, so fresh, so artless, so true, that it might 
have been a nightingale, singing on a willow 
tree. At the same time the music seemed 
approaching. 

Crettina suddenly rose. A mysterious 
terror seized her, and she leaned her back 
against the trunk of the oldest tree on the 
border of the woods. Albert and Bartolomeo 
followed. There, crowded together under the 
thick shade of the trees, they waited. The 
music was really coming nearer, but slowly; 
and the nearer it came, the more the instrument 
that no doubt produced it—finding itself free 
from the surrounding trees—burst forth in 
sonorous trills, in soft songs, in ornamentation, 
| brilliant as a shower of fireworks. When it 
larrived under the moon’s rays, in view of 
|the immense basin of the Po, which, like a 
silver serpent, wound along the plain,—in view 
| of Cremona, sleeping in the fogs which clothed 
the horizon, the vibrations of the still invisible 
orchestra burst forth in such accents of joy, of 
love, of admiration, of ecstasy and happiness ; 
its harmonies expressed a poetic passion so 
holy and celestial; the voice became so trans- 
ported, so triumphant, and full of gratitude to 
God the Eternal Mover of the spheres and 
vorlds, that Crettina, Albert, and Bartolomeo, 
instinctively and simultaneously drew their 
heads from the shade of the trunk, that they 
might be able to see. At first they beheld at 
thirty paces from them, bathed in the moon’s 
beam, something like the form of an ‘angel 
moving his wings. But, their eyes soon grow- 
ing accustomed ta the sight, they recognised 
in the angel’s wings arms, one of which wielded 
a bow, and in the instrument a violin. 

“Why, it is a violin-player,” murmured 
Bartolomeo. 

“And that violin-player is my Antonio!” 
aried Crettina. 

“My child such a great artist?” faltered 
Albert. 

The violin fell from Antonio’s hands, and 
he himself sank to the ground intoxicated 
with happiness—exhausted by the joy of 
success. But his mother’s kisses and his 
father’s embraces soon recalled him to life. 

‘You heard then?” were his first words 
as he regained his senses, holding his parents 
in his arms. 

“Yes, dear blessed child!” cried the happy 
mother. 

“Well, heaven be praised, I have found out 
the secret of making a violin that shall be the 
soul’s echo.” 

“And thou hast succeeded, my son,” cried 
Albert, “for never till this day has a violin 
spoken as thou hast made this one speak.” 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND HIS COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


_ “Which is my child’s work, as the music of; day the instruments from his hand are matter 
just now was his inspiration,” cried the only! of study for lute-makers, and baits to the 
too happy Crettina. curiosity of artist and amateur. Like certain 

“And he may boast of having strangely exquisite wines, the violins of Stradivarius 
stirred the emotions of our souls, and of our | improve with time. Among the lute-makers 
hearts,” added Bartolomeo, pressing his|of our time who have the nearest approached 
nephew to his breast. | Stradivarius we are proud to cite Lupot. 

I will not recount, my friends, the return of| But if ever a Lupot and a Stradivarius come 
the happy family to Cremona. I will only tell | to your hand, prefer a Stradivarius; only you 
you that Antonio Stradivarius, as an artist of | must open your purse: you will not pay less 
genius, worked much and_was able to give the than five thousand francs, even if they do not 
violin the most precious qualities of form and | ask you for ten. 
tone: and, wonderful fact, even in our own | 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND HIS COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


First Paver. 


Tue college friendships of most men are not when, after a long absence, they are again 
kept up during the latter years of their lives. | thrown into one another’s company. On such 


| With regard to these, the warning words of the | occasions they shake hands with sufficient cor- 


| diality, and perhaps begin to talk of old times, 
'but yet there is a painful feeling on both sides, 
| —a sort of mutual tacit understanding that it 
, cannot now be as it once was. 

are but too often realized; for few things in} Such is the experience of ordinary men, but 
this life present a brighter aspect, or are| the friendships formed by the master spirits of 
sources of greater pleasure, and at the same the age form exceptions to this rule,—they are 
time few things are more transient, than our | not subject to the same laws of decay as those 
college friendships. They possess all the ele-| of other men, because the tastes, interests, and 
ments which are calculated to make them! pursuits which bind such characters together 
(while they last) sources of almost unmixed! have nothing local or temporary inthem. They 
enjoyment. They are seldom formed from are founded on the pursuit of truth, an anxiety 
motives of policy, and are more entirely the! for the welfare of mankind, and a desire to solve 
result of deliberate choice, and less of circum- | the great problems of the natural or the moral 
stances, than many of the intimacies which we! world. And those who make such objects the 
contract at other periods of our life; besides | study of their lives are naturally led to turn 
which, they are attended by none of that re-' away from the world around, which cannot 
serve or suspicion which in after years prevent appreciate them, and to cling with tenacity to 
men from opening their hearts entirely, even! the favoured few from whom they can obtain 


poet,— 
‘* All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest,”’ 














to those in whom they feel strong confidence, 


and for whom they entertain a sincere affec- | 
| tion. 


But (as we before said) they are tran- 
sient, and for this obvious reason, that gene- 
rally speaking, they have nothing to feed them. 


| Consequently they die, not a vivlent, but a 
| natural death; they are not broken off, but 


| they gradually fade away. 


| leave the university, they go perhaps to live in 
| different parts of the country; their objects in 
| life, their interests, and sometimes also their 
| views, become dissimilar, and as they seldom 


meet, all these changes exercise a power in 
dissolving friendship, which is not neutralized 
by any counteracting influence. The indi- 
viduals themselves see this but too plainly, 





When two friends | 


sympathy and support. 
What I have now said will apply especially 
ito the college friendships of Archbishop 
Whately, for no man was more tenacious of 
such friendships than he; indeed, most of 
'them were only dissolved by death (to use the 
| popular but incorrect phraseology). 
| Now, as most of his friends were men of 
‘note, and almost all men of ability, it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader to hear a few par- 
| ticulars respecting them, and also to learn the 
'view which Archbishop Whately took of their 
|characters. Were I to repeat much of what is 
|said in their published lives, I might swell 
| these papers to an unreasonable length. I will 


‘therefore endeavour for the most part to con- 
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| fine myself to those particulars which I have 
| derived from personal recollection or oral tra- 
| dition. 
I shall begin with Oriel, the Archbishop’s 
own college, to which the greatest number 
_ of his university friends belonged. There were 
few colleges in his day so fruitful in eminent 
| men; and when we look on those venerable 
| and rugged walls, which bear the marks of age 
more strongly impressed on them than many 
other buildings of the same or even an earlier 
date, and which resemble the cheeks of some 
face furrowed by time, thought, and labour, 
then,— 


‘¢ Like the odour of brine from the ocean, 
Comes the thought of other years,” 


and the images of those great spirits who 

have so powerfully contributed to mould the 
| mind of the age in which they lived pass in 

review before us, “ Maygnanimi heroes nati me- 
lioribus annis.” 

Of these, first in order comes Copleston, who 
| was fellow and tutor when the Archbishop was 
| an undergraduate; afterwards he became Pro- 
| vost of his college and subsequently Bishop of 

Llandaff. His election as a fellow of Oriel was 

perhaps even more creditable to him than if he 
| had gained it by competition. It happened 
|| one year that none of the candidates for the 

fellowship came up to the required standard ; 

in order, therefore, to fill up the gap, they sent 
| for Copleston, then a B.A. of Corpus College, 
and elected him, with only a nominal examina- 
tion. 

The high estimation in which Whately held 
his lectures is illustrated in the Life of the 
former by a characteristic remark. When the 
idle men used to laugh at his careful regularity 
in attending lecture, he would say in reply, “ If 
I paid a shoemaker for making me a pair of 
shoes, I should not be particularly anxious to 
avoid wearing them. NowI would willingly 
go up-stairs on one leg to hear a lecture of 
| Copleston.” This (he said) generally silenced 
| them, for they all allowed that Copleston was 

a very clever man. During the lecture his 

(Copleston’s) eyes used to wander over the 
| room in search of an attentive face, and they 
| generally rested on that of Whately. Indeed, 
| where he could secure attention, he was very 
| tolerant of any other deficiency. He had rather 
the reputation of being irritable as a teacher,— 
a fact which the Archbishop used to admit; at 
the same time he added, “I have seen him go 
| over and over a passage with the utmost pa- 
tience, in order to make it clear to some pupil 
who was slow or dull of comprehension; but 
with inattention he had not the slightest pa- 
tience, in which respect he was not unlike the 





Archbishop himself. But they had other and 
more important points of resemblance than 
this. In the peculiar character of his intellect 
Whately was more like his tutor than he was 
like any other of his friends, as is proved by 
the fact that the Logic was more or less a joint 
production of the two. There was one discovery 
(in the Archbishop’s opinion, a very important 
one) which, he said, they both worked out sepa- 
rately at the same time. I think, but I am not 
quite sure, that the discovery was respecting 
the two different senses in which the word 
“same” is used indiscriminately, i.e, in the 
sense of identity, and in the sense of exact 
similarity. 

According to Whately, one-half of the matter 
contained in the Logic was Copleston’s, though 
I believe that the latter declared this to be an 
exaggeration. Some of the observations which | 
Copleston made in conversation remind one | 
very much, both in their form and sentiment, | 
of the Archbishop’s, as, e. g., when some one re- 
marked of the “ Rejected Addresses,” at the 
time of their first appearance, that the authors 
would probably distinguish themselves in the 
literary world, “I should think not,” replied 
Copleston; “a mocking-bird has no song of his 
own.” In literary tastes, also, Copleston in 
some respects resembled Whately. Every one 
who was acquainted with the latter must be 
aware of his great (perhaps overweening) ad- 
miration of Scott’s poems. He said that the 
first poem he ever read was that ballad called | 
“The Eve of St. John,” which he met with by | 
chance at an inn. When he had read it, he 
said to himself, “The man who wrote that 
must be a great poet,” an opinion which he 
never altered. I think it was about the same 
time that Copleston was equally struck with 
another ballad by the same author, “ Glen- 
finlas.” 

Much, however, as they resembled each 
other in many respects, they differed greatly 
on some minor points, as, eg., regarding ex- 
ternal demeanour. Copleston was very strict 
in his notions respecting academical dignity, 
or to use the undergraduates’ term, was 
“Donnish,” both in theory and practice. 
Whately, on the other hand, was considered 
by many to be somewhat lax in these matters, 
and he (Copleston) was not very well pleased 
when his friend, during their walks together, 
used to pick up stones to throw at birds, &c. 
So high were his notions respecting acade- 
mical decorum, that on one occasion, when the 
other tutors were convulsed with laughter at 
the examination of two very eccentric candi- 
dates, Copleston (who had a strong sense of 
the ludicrous) did not so much as move a 
muscle, and only showed what was going on in 
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his mind by suddenly changing from an olive 
brown, which was his ordinary complexion, to 
a deep red. Like several other friends of 
Archbishop Whately, Copleston was deficient 
in musical talent, but (what is singular) he 
possessed, notwithstanding, a very discrimi- 
nating ear for sounds, insomuch that he once 
recognised a friend who had been long absent, 
by the mere sound of his footstep. 

The friendship so firmly cemented at college 
continued till the death of Copleston, which 
took place some years earlier than that of 
Whately. But I doubt whether it was latterly 
a source of the same pleasure to either of them 
as it had formerly been. There were two 
reasons for this. In the first place, Copleston 
in later life adopted many opinions at vari- 
ance with those of the Archbishop, which 
led the latter (in reference to his own) to re- 
mark jokingly to his former teacher that he 
had hatched a cuckoo. In the next place, 
Copleston’s later years did not fulfil the pro- 
mise of his earlier ones. Repeated attacks of 
illness, accompanied by severe mental depres- 
sion, seemed to produce a deteriorating effect 
on his intellect,—not that they led to anything 
like imbecility, they simply caused him (such 
at least was the opinion of Whately) to sink 
from an extraordinary into an ordinary man. 
Some, however, who had opportunities of judg- 
ing, were disposed to think that the intellect 
was not really weakened, but clouded over or 
buried, which indeed is the more probable sup- 
position. But there is reason to believe that 
what he lost (for practically it amounted to a 
loss) intellectually, he gained spiritually, and 
that when the life of the brain became less effi- 
cient, the inner man was strengthened. And 
after all, though he did not obtain much ap- 
plause from the world during the time of his 
episcopacy, in his own diocese he lived deeply 
beloved and died sincerely lamented. 

During one of his periods of mental depres- 
sioz: he said to Whately, “I know that I have 
felt and shall feel differently from what I feel 
now. But how can I be sure that the morbid 
view is not the right one ?’”’ To which Whately 
made the following reply, or one to the same 
effect,—* If you were ill of the jaundice and saw 
all things yellow, you would not imagine that 
they were really of that colour.” This remark 
gave him great comfort. There was one very 
curious feature in Copleston’s mental or phy- 
sical constitution which seems like an idiosyn- 
crasy, %.e., that cloudy weather raised his 
spirits, and sunshiny weather depressed them. 

AsI do not take the Archbishop’s friends 
in the order of their university standing, the 
next person I shall mention is his pupil, Dr. 
Arnold. The life and actions of this great and 





good man are sufficiently well known to most 
persons. I shall therefore content myself with 
speaking of him in his character of friend to 
the Archbishop. Seldom has a firmer friend- 
ship been formed between men who were so dis- 
similar in the constitution of their minds and 
in their opinions as Whately and Arnold. But 
as it often happens that differences of charac- 
ter form great points of attraction between two 
friends, so it may have been in this instance. 
Mere dissimilarity, however, is not of itself 
sufficient to constitute a bond of union. In 
order to produce such a result there must co- 
exist with it certain features of resemblance suf- 
ficient to create a feeling of mutual sympathy. 
Now the characteristics which Whately and 
Arnold had in common, and which formed the 
great point of contact at which their natures 
seemed to meet, were earnestness of mind, 
singleness of purpose, and unflinching integ- 
rity. Fiat justicia ruat celum, was the prin- 
ciple which equally guided the lives of both of 
them. But (as I said before) in many of their 
opinions they differed widely. Not that they 
could be said to have been leaders in different 
schools either of Philosophy or Religion, for 
Whately was neither a founder of nor a leader 
in any school. His office was to teach men to 
think for themselves, not to supply them with 
any system of thought. And Arnold’s opinions 
on religion were not sufficiently defined for 
any school of theology. To this I attribute the 
fact that though he communicated his high 
moral tone and Christian sentiments to many 
of his pupils, he was not (to my knowledge at 
least) instrumental in imparting to any of them 
that vital Christianity which dwelt in him, and 
was the mainspring of all his actions. And as re- 
gards moral philosophy, he was not sufficiently 
fond of abstract reasoning to peruse it asa study. 
Archbishop Whately remarked of him that 
he always turned eagerly from what was ab- 
stract to what was concrete, although he pos- 
sessed the power of abstraction, and would use 
it upon certain occasions, as, e.g., he would 
generalize in order to arrive at or establish a 
fact in history. But he disliked the process. 
Indeed, he told Whately that though he be- 
lieved his writings to be useful, they were 
of too abstract a nature to afford him plea- 
sure. “Every man has his taste,” he once 
remarked; “mine is for the investigation of 
facts, yours, for abstract reasoning.” “ Yes,” 
replied Whately, “ but the one will not supply 
the place of the other. I never supposed that 
abstract reasoning would supply the place of 
facts .” 

However, we are all more or less influenced 
oy our natural bias, even when that bias leads 
us in a direction contrary to that which our 
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principles would point to. And so it was in 
this instance. If Arnold was hasty in form- 
ing opinions, owing to his dislike of abstract 
reasoning, Whately sometimes based his con- 
clusions on too slender an induction; partly 
perhaps because the investigation of facts was 
not a congenial occupation to him. On this 
point, however, the formation of their opinions, 
they were the reverse of one another. Whately 
was slow and cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions, but when once his mind was made up, 
he seldom changed it. Arnold, on the other 
hand, was hasty in forming opinions, and 
was constantly altering them. This hastiness 
was attributable not only to his dislike of ab- 
stract reasoning, but also to a general temerity 
which pervaded the whole of his character. 
“You have but three faults,” Whately used to 
say to him,—“rashness, rashness, rashness.” 
“lt is remarkable,’ I once observed to the 
former, “that Arnold should have been 
confident in his opinions when he was always 
changing them.” “Yes,” 
humility was Christian humility, for by nature 
he was anything but humble.” 

Arnold had a great love for outward Nature, 
and so had Whately, but they looked at her 
from different points of view. The one looked 
more for the beautiful, the other for the curious. 
Besides, independently of his love of what was 
beautiful, Arnold liked the act of travelling 
through new countries, apparently because it 
gratified his organ of locality, and this was a 
which Whately did not share with 


sO 


feeling 
him. 

The energy which characterized the mind and 
actions of the two was of a somewhat different 
character. In Arnold it was owing in a great 
measure to a naturally active temperament; in 
Whately it was a sort of vis inertic, a latent 
energy, which when roused by a sense of duty, 
contended successtully against a considerable 
amount of constitutional indolence. Indeed, 
Arnold’s was a mind which could never rest; 
perfect inaction would have afforded him no 
repose, even if it had been possible for him to 
try the experiment. I recollect, in reference to 


this peculiarity of his, Henry Taylor, author of 


“The Statesman,’ remarking to the Arch- 
bishop that Arnold’s plan of life was to bring 
the mind into too constant activity, without 
considering that certain periods of dulness 
were necessary for its healthfulness; to which 
the Archbishop replied that the rest of inac- 
tivity might indeed be necessary for some 
minds, his own, e.g., but that it would be in- 
supportable to Arnold. Nevertheless, the 
theory was very probably a right one, as ap- 
pears to be exemplified in the life of Arnold 
himself. For it is not improbable that had he 








he replied, “ his 
jare more or less familiar. 








been able and willing to give his mind more 
complete repose, his useful career would not 
have been so soon cut short. It is true that 
the disease he died of, angina pectoris, was an 
hereditary one, but it is not improbable that 
the tendency to it may have been developed or 
the approach of the disease itself hastened by 
constant exertion of mind, which has the same 
tendency to promote any disease connected 
with the heart, as anxiety and suffering, from 
which Arnold was during the greater part of 
his life singularly exempt. Few men, however, 
lived more thoroughly while they did live; few 
men extracted a greater amount of enjoyment 
out of so short a period of time, or filled it with 
so much useful labour. About his character as 
a schoolmaster there is no need to say much. 
It is so well known to the world, besides being 
so highly rated, that he is viewed almost as the 
beau-idéal of a head-master, and certainly his 
name will always be inseparably connected 
with Rugby School, not as a dead, but as a 
living name, as the name_of one with whom all 


There is, however, one remark with refer- 
ence to him in his capacity of master, which 
was made by Archbishop Whately, and which 
is worth noticing, that his personal influence, 
i. e., his individual influence, was exercised over 
boys of a superior class of mind, rather than 
over those of the ordinary type. My impres- 
sion is that this was true, and that the general 
power which he exerted over the school collec- 
tively was derived in a great measure from the 
influence he possessed over certain individuals, 
and was also owing to the fact that his reforms 
were generally judicious both in themselves 
and in the manner in which he effected them. 
In politics Arnold was a more decided Whig 
than Whately, though, like him, he was not a 
man who would commit himself to any party, 
or who could safely be relied on. When some- 
body was expressing their wonder that Arnold 
was not made a bishop, “I am not at all sur- 
prised,” replied Archbishop Whately, “he is 
very unmanageable.” It is not impossible that 
had Arnold been either more of a partisan or 
less of a politician, he might have been raised 
to the episcopal bench, for in the one case 
those in power would have relied on him, in 
the other they would not have feared him. 

But we must now pass on to another 
most intimate and beloved friend of the 
Archbishop, Blanco White. This remark- 
able man—remarkable in his history as well as 
his character—was in many respects, as I 
shall endeavour to show, the very opposite of 
Arnold. Indeed, they were altogether so un- 
like that I should not think of comparing them 
were it not that I have now placed them in 
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juxtaposition. Blanco White’s history is be-| was less clouded, his disposition was not one 
fore the public in the form of a Life, which was | which had within it the elements of success,— 
published a few years after his death, and also| not merely for the reasons already mentioned, 
in the Life of Archbishop Whately, where there | but also because he was too fastidious, too diffi- 
is much mention of him. It is therefore well | cult to satisfy with his own performances, ever 
known to many that he was originally aj to accomplish anything on a large scale. But 
Spanish priest; that on renouncing Popery he} for this he might have been a musical com- 
was obliged for safety to go to England; and/ poser of a very high order, for his ear 
that at Oxford, without his going through was wonderful, though, in accordance with 
the regular college course, the degree of M.A.'the general character of his mind, it was 
was conferred upon him. It was here (at| over-fastidious and over-sensitive. He scarcely 
Oxford) that he formed the friendship with; admired any compositions but those of Beet- 
Whately, whom (shortly after the removal of} hoven, and there were only a chosen few 
the latter to Ireland) he joined in that country,| whom he could bear to hear perform on any 
where he continued to be an inmate of his instrument. But that very acute sensitiveness 
house until the last few years of his life, when which, among other causes, contributed to re- 
his unfortunate adoption of Socinian views tard his success, gave a peculiar charm to his 
made him desirous of living elsewhere, and ac- conversation—a charm which was felt both by 
cordingly he retired to Liverpool, where he young and old. 
ended his days. Such is the rough sketch, He seemed (I speak from the impressions 
which has been so beautifully filled up in his of boyhood) to throw a sort of halo over every 
autobiographical memoirs. subject cn which he conversed, and when talk- 
His career is to all who know it full of in-| ing on serious topics, there was in his style 


| terest, but at the same time painfully disap-| and manner a kind of mingled tenderness, 
| poiniing. Gifted as he was with a brilliant | vehemence, and egotism, which (as an old 


intellect, beloved and admired by all who knew _pupil remarked) reminded one very much of 
him, it might have seemed as if, when freed | St. Paul. Well for him would it have been had 
from the trammels of Popery, a useful, happy, | he been, like that apostle, steadfast in the faith. 
and illustrious career lay before him; and yet | His writings, for the reasons above mentioned, 
he never made a figure in the world, or per- | Were very few. He published a book called 
formed what might have been expected from |“ Doblado's Letters from Spain,” an interest- 
his abilities, and his last years were clouded by | ing and beautifully written work, of which, 
sufferings both mental and bodily, and worse | however, he would not bring out a second edi- 
than all, by defection from the true faith. It} tion from a dislike he had to revising his own 
is pretty well known to have been the opinion | works. He also wrote “The Pocr Man’s Pre- 
of Archbishop Whately, as well as of two) servative from Popery,” which has been, I be- 
medical men, that he was of unsound mind| lieve, very useful in Spain. He was also editor 
when he adopted Socinian views; but had he | of the London Review, a periodical which lived 
been perfectly sane the cause of Socinianism | | only a very short time. He might have ex- 
would not have been really strengthened by | celled as a poet had he written and published 
such a testimony as his. Any impartial person| more. He was, I think, almost the only in- 
who knew him well would testify that the con-| stance on record of a man who was able to 
stitution of his mind was morbid, that he was} write in a language which was not his own 
essentially unstable in opinions, and that with | with perfect correctness, ease, and vigour of 
all his abilities he wanted ballast, so that| style. As I said, there were some points of 
the very brilliancy of his genius sometimes led| character in him in which he was the exact 
him astray. The Archbishop used to say that | converse of Arnold. One of these was noticed 
he was like one who followed a sunset, think-| by Archbishop Whately. He used to remark 
ing that the distant hills which the declining | that Arnold was intolerant in his principles 
orb illumines must be a sort of paradise, and | and tolerant in his disposition, but that Blanco 
never satisfied with what is around him and} White was tolerant in his principles and in- 
under his feet; and indeed the history of his| tolerant in his temper of mind. He was not, 
latter years shows only too plainly that the re-| like Arnold, a good teacher, though he occa- 
nunciation of orthodox views afforded him no} sionally undertook the education of young 
support or comfort in sickness and suffering.| people. His explanations were so difficult 
To those who are wavering between two opi-|and abstruse that they themselves required 
nions, Elijah’s test is no bad one, “The God! explaining, and he was not sufficiently calm 
that answereth by fire,” &c., and certainly | and patient for the office of an instructor. 
Blanco White’s Gcd did not answer by fire. EDWARD WHATELY. 
But even in his best years, when his mind 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH PILLONE, THE NEAPOLITAN BRIGAND. 


BY THE CONTESSA DI TERGOLINA. 


We had been staying in Rome for some weeks, 
and having done all the sight-seeing were 
beginning to think what our next move should 
be, when we were agreeably surprised one 
morning by the arrival of some English 
friends, who had come to Rome from the hills 
on their way to Naples. 

A sort of longing for fresh scenes and fresh 
faces had come over all of us, so when it was 
proposed that we should join the new arrivals 
in their trip, all cordially agreed in the sugges- 
tion. Accordingly, ladies’ majds were sum- 
moned, and orders given for packing; the 
courier consulted as to time and route, and 
the next day but one, all being ready, we 
started for Bella Napoli. 


|men, women, and children, in picturesque 
costumes, were standing or reclining in graceful 
abandon under the facade of a church, or lean- 
ing against a broken column, waiting the advent 
of the artists to whom they serve as models. 
Gay, insouciant, and happy, their ri¢h mellow 
laugh rung out as though care or sorrow were 
| things unknown to them; in fact, everything 
and everybody seemed so happy, riant, and 
sparkling that we all caught the infection, and 
became quite hilarious. The early morning 
air is everywhere delicious, but in Italy—my 
Italy !—it is positive happiness to breathe it. 
Our horses being fresh we soon left the city 
far behind us, and now the real pleasure of 
our journey began; for as we travelled by 





Our party consisted of my husband and|vettura we were able to enjoy the country 


myself, George and Harry Clifford, with their 


| through which we drove. ‘True, we sometimes 


wives and sister, and our Italian friends the | passed some rugged spots not at all like Italy, 
Signori Giusti, Landini, and Meneghini. As|but a turn in the road would bring us into 
we were waiting in the piazza for the inevitable | such a beautiful place, so full of the proofs of 
box or package, which is sure to be missing at | God’s illimitable power that it made me feel 





the last moment, I observed an Italian with a 
bronzed fair complexion, and a quantity of 
golden chestnut hair, who was regarding our 
party with such marked attention as to make 
it appear impertinence. 

He completely stared my maid out of coun- 
tenance, as well as Bessie Clifford’s, and seeing 
that we were conversing together he walked 
up and down so close to us that he must have 
heard every word we said; and when our 
luggage was placed on the carriages this 
Italian walked up to where they stood and read 
our names from the labels, then coolly taking 
a little note-vook from his pocket inscribed 
them therein. ‘ 

Our courier at last became so disgusted 
with the man’s conduct that he seemed to lose 
a part of his grave politeness, hurrying us 
into the carriages so quickly as to appear 
almost rude. But his anger reached its climax 
when, just as we were driving off, the stranger 
doffed his cap, saying to us in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by all, “ A rivederci” (au 
yevoir), after which he turned into the Via 
Condotti, and we lost sight of him for that 
time. 

It was early morning when we left Rome— 
five o’clock,—for the Romans rise betimes ; 


my own nothingness, united with a sense of 


‘| deep thankfulness to Him who in His mercy 


gave to us the soft air and pleasant sunshine. 

Trees of every description skirted the road, 
and had we been so inclined, we could have 
helped ourselves to the fruit which hung so 
temptingly within our reach. 

In the midst of this sylvan scenery we 
espied a quaint little roadside albergo, and here 
we stopped to rest the horses; the gentlemen 
lighted their cigars, and the ladies—well, they 
amused themselves, at any rate, in a more 
rational manner than by defiling with smoke 
the pure fresh air. 

As we looked about us, strolling here and 
there, we perceived that a number of ‘the con- 
tadini from the hills were congregated round 
the little inn, gesticulating and muttering to 
each other, and vowing vengeance against 
some one who had done something; and that 
some one, who was he ?—none other than Pil- 
lone, the head of a band of brigands who 
infested the mountains between Rome and 
Naples! What he had done did not transpire 
until afterwards. 

To say that we had never heard of this 
worthy would be untrue, but, like many others, 





we had not believed one-half we had heard, or 





the shops were therefore open, and the people,|we should never have thought of making a 
basket in hand, were flocking to the Piazza | journey to Naples by vettura instead of by 
Navona to “ far le spesi.” Groups of handsome | rail. 
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As a matter of course, we were all in a state 
of consternation, and I believe each of us 
began to remember, with a morbid wish to 
dwell upon them, the many acts of atrocity of 
which the brigand and his band were accused, 
slit noses and cropped ears being the least 
dreadful of the long category! 

I saw that the gentlemen were consulting 
together, for the safety of their wives was at 
stake as well as our personal belongings. I 
was therefore not surprised when my husband 
coming to us said, “ Would you like to return 
to Rome? pray do if you are at all frightened, 
and we will come on again by railway.” 

No one seemed inclined to answer this 
momentous question, for we only looked at 
each other in silence, at which I at last became 
vexed, more particularly as I had no fear, for 
our party was large, the greater number being 
gentlemen; so I told my sister travellers, at 
whose long faces I could not help smiling, that 
I could not see any reasonable cause for so 
many people fearing a few brigands, at which 
they all seemed greatly relieved, and at length 
gained courage to propose that we should 
proceed on our journey (“where ignorance is 
bliss,” &c., &c.). 

After this little “sensation” we resumed 
our places and our route, driving through 
charming scenery for miles without a single 
contretemps, until the increasing and excessive 
heat warned us to look for a shady spot where 
we could rest ourselves, and partake of the 
contents of a goodly hamper which my maid 


| had prepared. 


We were not long in finding the desired 
haven of repose. 

Going along a pathway which wound up a 
gentle ascent, we arrived at a small plateau, 
where we literally rolled over flowers. As we 
proceeded the heat was tempered by a delici- 
ous cool breeze, which fanned us as we passed 
under such a flush of forest greenery, so 
feathery and so graceful that the sunbeams 
coming ‘flickering through the branches re- 
flected on the soft velvety grass—God’s carpet 


|| for weary feet—such a cunning Mosaic of 
| leaves and flowers as was really charming to 


behold. 

Under this forest temple, for so it looked, 
the trees meeting in cathedral-like arches over 
our heads, and making our voices sound won- 
derfully clear and bell-like, as Bessie Clifford 
remarked, we determined to eat our luncheon, 
as the place afforded both shade and the means 
of resting from the heat, which is always 
greatest just before the evening freshness 
commences, 

In a few minutes all was bustle and activity, 
and, taking for granted the truth of the proverb 





rege ye - - 





that “many hands make work light,’ every 
one of us did something to make our pic-nic 
in the woods a success. 

Bessie Clifford and I fetched some delicious 
ice-cold water from a little romantic-iooking 
spring, which came trickling, drip, drip, drip 
from a moss-covered piece of rock hard by; 
whilst Ada and Edith placed the dishes on the 
cloth which George and Henry Clifford had so 
smoothly spread on the grass. At last, when 
everything was ready, we seated ourselves, 
Oriental fashion, on the cushions which Isidoro 
had brought from the carriage for that pur- 
pose, and partook of our much-needed refresh- 
ment. It was really very enjoyable this first 
pic-nic, too much so—like all sublunary things 
—to last, as we found, alas, too soon ! 

My husband rose before he had finished his 
luncheon to look after our vetturini, taking 
with him some wine for them and Isidoro; 
the two maids were feasting in the same place 
as ourselves. After a few minutes he returned, 
saying he thought we had better make haste, 
as the men had taken some nonsense into their 
heads about not passing a certain road after 
dark; but Signor Giusti assured us that he 
had frequently travelled the same road, and 
that danger there was none. After having 
told the men that there was nothing to 
fear, my husband returned to finish his 
luncheon. 

Ada, Edith, Bessie, and I now left the 
gentlemen and walked along the hill-side, a 
little higher up, to gather some strawberries, 
which grew in profusion on a sunny bank ; we 
had discovered their whereabouts by the deli- 
cate fragrance which saluted us as we neared 
the spot, and after ten minutes’ picking we 
returned to our friends with a dainty addi- 
tion to our desert. During our absence the 
cushions had been replaced in the carriages, and 
we were standing to finish up, when we were 
startled by the appearance of a priest, who 
might have risen from the ground, so sud- 
denly did he appear amongus. After saluting 
the company he asked if we had a “ Boccone ”’ 
(a mouthful) left, as he had walked a long dis- 
tance, and was both weary and hungry. 

I am sure we all looked rather foolish for a 
few moments, and no one replied to him. At 
last Signor Giusti, with true Italian politeness, 
put before hira the half of a savoury pie, and a 
goblet of wine, apologizing at the same time 
for the absence of a seat. 

The priest received gratefully, as it seemed, 
the proffered refreshment, disposing of both 
savoury pie and wine so quickly that no doubt 
remained as to his declaration that he was 
hungry. But for a priest I could not help 
thinking him rather too—what shall I call it 
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—jocular? No; buta sort of studied satiri- | ner ; do 3 you not remember his impudent “A 
cal politeness, which irritated me beyond any- rivederla ?’” 
thing. I was therefore glad when Isidoro| Yes, they remembered it; but were un- 
came to see after the things we had been | willing to believe that this was the same man. 
using (we had no man-servant, and it was very| After a few more pros and cons about the 
kind of him), and the maids to collect our subject, we returned to our camping-ground, 
shawls and other loose tackle. meeting Isidoro half-way, looking pale and 
During this time I had noticed that when | anxious, and wishing to know if we would not 
the courier put out his hand to take the gold} proceed on our journey at once. “I would 
cup, which I must say we had rather foolishly | not presume to dictate to Vossignoria Illus- 
brought with us for my husband’s use—he | trissi-,” said he, “ma—ma. I would not 
not liking to drink from any other——this priest | invite that priest to accompany us any part 
had, of course accidentally, placed his hand |of the way—pare un cattivo soggetto, non 
upon it, as though inadvertently! Isidoro | mi piace affatto quel prete, Signori! ” 
looked much annoyed, but patiently stood | My husband assured Isidoro that he had 
waiting, for he was evidently determined to | not the slightest intention of doing anything 
er the cup. of the sort, so he passed on to assist in ar- 
I do not know what feeling it was that first | ranging the carriages; for he seemed in a 
induced me to watch the priest, but watch | strange hurr y to leave the priest behind him ; 
him I did, and was dismayed to find that he | but I learnt afterwards his reasons for so dis- 
was evidently making some sort of signals. | eerantiaie him. 
First he snapped his fingers, making the same} We had at last got together all our little 
sound as the Italians do in the game of “ La | belongings, and were about to say addio to the 
Mora;” next he coughed, then, waiting a|priest—not thinking it requisite to await his 
second or so, he sneezed, and then coughed | departure—when Ada Clifford, who had been 
again; and after a short time I heard the} collecting as many specimens of ferns, leaves, 
sweet notes of a thrush. It was doubtless the land wild flowers as her tasca would hold, sud- 
answer to his signals. My husband with the | denly rushed into our midst, and with a shriek 
Signori Giusti, Laudino, and Meneghini now |of such mortal terror, that I pray God I may 
strolled out to smoke their cigars, advising | never hear the like adele} 
“ Ada, dear wife, what is the matter? what 
called it, meaning our cloaks, hats, and has so frightened you?” said Henry Clifford. 
tascas, which having done, I gave mine into |“ Are you ill? how strangely you look!”’ 
the keeping of my maid Polly, and went after} But all the poor girl could manage to say in 
my husband, leaving Ada, Bessie, and Edith | reply was, “Look! look!” pointing to the 
with the Signor Menegene talking with the | trees, whose branches, as I have said, formed 
arches over our heads, and then hiding her 
face in her hands, she began to tremble vio- 





us to begin and collect our tackle, as they 


padre. 
“What is it, sposina mia; has the priest 
disappeared as quickly as he came?” said my lently. 
husband, as he came forward to meet me. And we did look; and oh, horror too great 
“No,” I replied, “he is still there; and now | for words to tell, or pen describe, what to see! 
I have something to say to you, but you must that the trees — those grand old forest 
not laugh at me; will you promise?” but as I| monarchs—were full of brigands, armed, as 
received a laugh at my serious face for an) we say, to the teeth, who, on seeing that they 
answer, I then said to my husband, “I am | were discovered, slid like monkeys down into 
sure that I have seen that man’s eyes some, our midst, shouting “ Eccoci, signori, Eccoci ! ” 
where before now.” | All this passed in a few seconds. The effect 
“ Impossible, Lettee,”’ said he; “that priest | upon us need not be told to be understood. 
is some poor fellow from one of these mountain- | Whilst we, that is Edith and I, placed ourselves 
hamlets; and, besides, what is it you fear, he | by our husbands, poor Ada required all the at- 
is alone, whilst we are many ?” |tention Bessie and Henry could give her. My 
“T tell you I have seen those eyes before. | maid Polly and the other young woman were 
I have it,” said I, remembering all at once! keeping close to Isidoro. I was just about to 
when and where. say something to relieve the fear so legibly 
“You have what ?” repeated my husband. | written on the poor girls’ pale faces when 
“T will tell you,” said I, my heart beating | Polly whispered to me, “ Oh, Signora Contessa, 
rapidly, I scarcely knew why. “That priest | what is that priest dog?” 
is the same man whom we saw in the Piazza} I turned my eyes to where that worthy 
di Spagna this morning, I am certain of it, | stood, and was just in time to see him divest 


although he is now dvemedia in a different man- himself of his long black eassock and bands— 
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his hat and the frill of hair round it lay at his | bearing with them a great part of our luggage, 
which they proceeded to pile up against the | 
trees, I suppose for the better convenience of | 





feet—when any remaining doubt I might have 
had was put for ever at rest; for before me, 
with the same impudent smile on his face, 
stood the Italian of the Piazza di Spagna, who, 
advancing a step before the rest, said, with all 
the impertinence imaginable, “ A rivederla,| of our husbands was something beautiful to 
Signori !” | See. The brigand expected doubtless to hear 
But another horror was added to our situa- | violent upbraidings and vituperative language; 
tion, when Signor Landini, stepping up close but they did not gratify him in that particular, 
to my husband, told him that the wretch in for like all brave and true men they were silent. 
whose power we were was none other than The fear of drawing down ugly conduct on 
Pillone, the atrocious brigand chief. He had their wives made them endure that which less | 
seen his photograph, and could not be mis-| true men would not have done. 
taken. _ | As to poor Isidoro, his pale, sad face told how 
After the “ A rivederla” of the brigand, we much he felt—I am sure infinitely more for us 
could do nothing but look at each other and than for himself. On secing our luggage 
him in silent dismay; to have attempted to brvaght in by the men, he turned and whisp- 
combat with him would have been simply ered to me, “Oh! Signora Contessa, ’tis all 
ridiculous, as his band consisted of at least | my fault; I ought to have told Sua Eccellenza 
thirty men. I do not suppose any one thought | (meaning my husband) of the grave doubts 
of such a thing. The reality was that we had | respecting that man which came into my mind 
been very foolish in attempting a journey | when I saw him this morning in the Piazza. 
from Rome to Naples by vetturino, but we did | Ma aspettate, Signora, faro io qualchecosa — 


| 
him who was to make himself master of their | 
contents ! 

The wisely suppressed rage and indignation | 





















































not know then that which we were afterwards | 
told by many friends, that Pillone was always 
aware of who the visitors were in both Rome | 
and Naples—by his own personal knowledge, | 
or by means of his numerous spies, both they | 
and he going about in either city as they liked, | 
being under the protection of Francesco of 
Naples—in his terrible day—and the Pope. 

Strange as this may appear, it is no less 
true, and more, for a register of their enrol- 
ment was kept, and their persons protected by’ 
both governments, but Pillone Dominoco 
Fuoco and the like wore different disguises 
when they visited the cities to reconnoitre, for 
they feared being recognised by any of the 
people, so many of whom had suffered by their 
ferocity. 

Bat “to.return to my moutons.” 
| The brigand, noticing our dismay, and the 
| fright of the gentler portion of his captives, 
for such we were, after giving orders to some 
of his men in a low voice, advanced a step or 
two towards us, saying, “ Non abbiate para, 
signori? for everything depends upon your- 
selves. I see that you remember having seen 
me this morning, and when I tell you I know 
as much about you and your affairs as you do 
yourselves, you will see the necessity of per- 
fect frankness.” 

Just at this moment I turned to speak to 
my. maid, who was sitting with her head bent 
down on her knees moaning piteously, and 
calling for her mother to come and take her 
home, when I observed that the three brigands, 
who had received some orders from Pillone, 
and then quickly disappeared, now returned, 


wd io!” * 

Our whispering was interrupted by the 
brigand Pillone, who, in the most impudent 
tone and manner, yet, with the same pretence 
of politeness as before, asked us to be good 
enough to give him our keys, as it was likely 
we should favour him with our company for a 


few days, and he dared say that our port- 


manteau contained many things which we 
might possibly want. 

The fact was that the fellow was in a great 
hurry to get on for fear of a surprise; he 
therefore was anxious to take with him those 
of our belongings which were the most 
valuable and portable, leaving the rest in the 
hiding place which was evidently near at 
hand, and then for the sake of safety taking us 
to another of his robber retreats, further up 
the hills. 


This was his meaning, I felt sure; and the || 


sequel told I was right. 

Poor Ada Clifford! this journey was a part 
of her marriage trip, and in consequence she 
had with her a good part of a very handsome 
trousseau, therefore when she delivered up 
her keys she looked full of grief and anxiety, 
and coming wearily up to where I stood in 
indignation and wrath she said,—‘ Oh, Lottie! 


all my jewels that are the most valuable 


are in that case,—my pearls! my marriage 
pearls! what can I do!!” 

“Do, my darling,” said I, “give them all 
up, and then thank God if we have not to 


* “But never mind, wait a little, I will do some- 
thing, Signora.”’ 
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give up our lives, or worse still, those so|ders in the manner of a tourist; but when he 
inexpressibly dear to us!” came to the pearls she had worn at her 
The cruel scene enacting in the charming | bridal, which pearls had been her mother’s, and 
spot on that fair spring evening, would have| worn by that dead and gone angel mother 
made a picture before which every lover of| when she was made a wife, poor Ada could 
tales told on canvas must have stopped. The|bear no more, and going forward from her 
brigands were bringing in our bags, port-|husband’s side she threw herself at the 
manteaux, cases, &c., &.; and one big | brigands’ feet, and in a voice made deeply 
shouldered fellow had just put down Ada | tremulous by an uncontrollable emotion of 
Clifford’s large imperial at the robber chief’s | grief, she said, “Take all the rest, I will not 
feet. jask even one little ring; but oh, leave me 
We were altogether—we ladies—and our those, they were my dead mother’s gift, in 
husbands were standing so as to keep pity let me have them!” 
between us and the brigands, who, guns in | The brigand nodded his head with the same 
hand, kept guard over us; they were terrible | horrid, disagreeable smile on his face, saying, 
minutes, which seemed hours to us, and such | “ Vediamo, vediamo! aspettate, signora!” 
hours which will never be forgotten ! The wretched robber at last had got posses- 
It was not possible for those to whom the | sion of all our valuables, and then the ill-used 
different articles of dress and adornment | dresses and the rest of our handsome holiday 
belonged to look on and see them tossed down | wardrobes were thrust back into our boxes, 
on to the ground like waste paper without | these were again given to the same men, who 
some expression of annoyance, for Pillone conveyed them to their halting-place, which I 
feeling sure that the jewel boxes of the ladies | have said I am quite sure was near, probably 
were hidden in one of the compartments of a| some cavern in the hillside, or a little country 
lady’s modern travelling trunk was deter-| cottage with double walls where they hid their 
mined to seek for them, and more, to have | ill-gotten spoils! 
them! Hasty preparations were now began for our 
At last, piles of rich dresses, frilled and /departure. I should have said that he had 
dainty linen, bordered handkerchiefs, &c.,|not deprived us of our travelling cloaks, and 
&e., of which latter Pillone was very fond, for | had allowed us to take our combs and brushes! 
he possessed himself of a very handsome one | The brigand chief ordered the ladies to walk 
from Bessie Clifford’s sachet, were everywhere | together first, and then a number of the bri- 
on the ground around him, and then he came}gands closed up round us; our unhappy 
upon that he had been looking for, our jewel} husbands were thus parted from us, they 
cases ! bringing up the rear, and after them Pillone 
I say our—but mine was a very slight|on a mule with the rest of the band around 
affair, consisting of a few rings—good, but | him, the carriages and their drivers were sent 
| rather old fashioned in the setting—and other | back to wherever they wished to go, with 
| little trinkets, dearly cherished by her, as|a promise that if they spoke one word of what 
| representing the kind affection of many loving | they had seen, their lives should pay for it; 
‘and these men knew Pillone better than to 


hearts. 

| But it was when he came to Ada Clifford’s | think that he would break his word. 
box that we all really suffered—she was our| But in all this confusion where was Isidoro 
centre of attraction, the sweet six weeks’ bride, |the courier? I looked furtively here and 
and a very lily flower in grace and beauty! |there, without turning my head, but I did 
The villain! he seemed to gloat over her | not perceive him anywhere, and I was begin- 
sufferings as he slowly examined her beautiful | ning to feel sad at his absence, for we had all 
things—her marriage gifts—we knew he was | placed a sort of dependence on him, when I 
in a hurry, and yet more than half an hour| remembered, with how great relief I cannot 
had passed already; oh, was there a Provi- | tell, the words he had said to me not yet half- 
dence in this delay, and would any help |an-hour past, “Faro io qualchecosa, signora 
arrive? We were without hope, yet how/ Contessa, faro io,” and I became sure that 
fervently we prayed for it. | the faithful fellow had dared the perils of an 

Ada’s jewels were very valuable, and|escape, in the confusion of our departure, 

the brigand knew it—none better; he held | trusting to the fading light of evening to con- 

‘| up a superb set of amethysts to the light, |ceal him, because once free to act, he would 

‘| and remarked how well they must suit her | find some way to deliver us. 

|| complexion. Again, a beautiful and costly; This thought immensely cheered me, and 

|| set of sapphires he consigned to his own|I was naturally anxious that my husband 
repository, which was slung round his shoui- | should participate with me in this hope; but 
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the fear of doing anything to bring Pillone'’s 
attention upon our movements kept me from 
so doing, lest the courier’s absence should be 
discovered. 

But I became more assured after a few 
minutes—ah me! those weary, weary, waiting 
minutes! how many lines of care, and angles 
of thought, they bring out !—and felt convinced 
that the brigand was thinking too much of his 
booty to have noticed Isidoro’s absence. 

The vesper-bell at the monastery higher up 
the hills suddenly sent its soft wailing melody 
through the fragrant evening air. It was like 
a consolatory message, at least, so it seemed 
tome. I looked up at the dark blue of the 
night sky, with its myriads of bright proofs 
of God’s illimitable power, and also His love 
to us, and a prayer, in voiceless, though earnest 
words ascended from my heart for our deliver- 
ance, that made my own eyes wet with tears, 
when the voice of Pillone rung out, clear and 
stern, “Fermiamoci tutti!” and on looking 
round, with my heart beating quickly in fear 
that Isidoro’s absence was discovered, I per- 
ceived to my great relief that the halt was 
occasioned by the chief himself, who had dis- 
mounted from his mule, and was praying and 
gesticulating before an image of the Madonna 
de Saletto, groaning and beating himself at 
every adjuration. 

But another part in this ridiculous scene was 
yet tocome. When he had finished his own 
prayers, he sent one of the brigands, who 
seemed to be his lieutenant, with an image of 
the Virgin—his own peculiar property—for 
us to kiss! and on our refusing to commit 
such an act of idolatry—or rather Mariolatry— 
the man Pillone’s rage was fearful to see, and 
his language to hear, “ Maledetti tutti voi! 
attri heretici!” being the most modest of 
his offensive vocabulary; and yet he had but 
just engaged in what to him was a religious 
exercise ! 

Seeing that not one of us would kiss the 
little dirty image with its broken nose, he 
scowled at us, and then, taking from his bosom 
a piece of dirty ragged linen, which he believed 
to be a portion of the napkin in which the | 
head of our blessed Lord was bound when in 
the sepulchre, he wrapped it therein. 

The fearful mockery of such a scene deeply 
pained us all. It was so utterly repugnant to 
right feeling to see such a man as Pillone 
affecting religion even in its debased, and de- 
faced Roman form, that it made me full of 
pity and compassion, and at the same time of 
dread, for every fresh proof of his falseness 
made me more fearful of that which was to 
come. 

We now resumed our perilous route, our 





weary aching limbs almost refusing to support 
us; but we had not gone far when we heard 
Pillone make that long sighing whistle used 


by the Neapolitans when they wish to make | 
themselves heard a long distaice off, yet with- | 


out being heard themselves; and then we saw 
the brigand stoop down, whilst those near to 


us ordered us to do the same; but we con- 1] 
tinued standing, hoping that if any help was | 


near, our light spring dresses, which were 


only partially covered by our grey travelling | 
cloaks, would show our whereabouts to them | 
in the sort of lucid darkness of the Italian | 


night. 


Thus we stood, Ada, Bessie, Edith, and I, | 
clinging to each other, and feeling the value | 
of our true friendship more in the midst of | 
peril than when in mirth and happiness. As we | 


were whispering words of comfort and hope, 


which probably we dared not either of us give | 


credit to, I saw Pillone come along the path, 
creeping and undulating on his stomach like 


a snake, who, on reaching the spot where we | 


stood, ordered us to lie down, and as we did 
not immediately do as he wished, he threatened 


us with terrors to come if we did not obey | 
him. We therefore lay down as well as cir- | 
cumstances permitted, for the wicked glitter | 
in his cruel guilty eyes—which we could | 
plainly see—told us it would be dangerous | 


to brave him. 


I had no idea that I was so tired until I | 
sat down on the hard ground; for even there | 


I felt that it was pleasant to rest, and I verily 
believe that had we halted for the sake of 
repose, I could have slept even there; but as 


our senses were all awake, and our nerves | 
quivering with excitement, at the unmistake- | 
able fear of the brigands that some person or | 
persons—I think the latter—were near, we 


peered into the darkness, now becoming less, for 
the moon was rising, to see if we could discern 
any one. 

But all was still, save the many voices of the 
night, and the tumultuous beating of my own 
heart,and so vividly is every sound imprinted on 


my mind that as I write I seemto hear them now. 


As I sat, or rather reclined on that perilous 
mountain path, I heard the fragment of a 
Neapolitan barcarolle, sung by a belated vine 
dresser, as he neared his little cottage under 


the vines, where the light in the window told | 


that some one who loved him there watched 
and waited for his return. 
birds were hushed, but now and again the 


deep stillness of the night was broken by the | 
sound of the soft low cooing of some tender | 


mother-bird to her unquiet fledgling, who 
would not be easy in its soft warm nest; 
whilst the murmur of the south wind among 





The songs of the | 
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the leaves of the sycamore trees seemed like 
nature’s lullaby to creation’s rest. 

How those wandering sounds soothed my 
tired spirit, I have no words to tell! but this 
I can say with a feeling of deep reverence, 
that there came on my senses such a thorough 
trust in and dependence on Almighty God as 
I had never realized before that hour of 
perilous rest, and although I knew we were 
on the lonely hill-side, in the power of a merci- 
less robber, all fear left me, and I felt sure 
we should be delivered. 

The soft pearly light of the now risen moon, 
almost at her full, threw the whole of the 
charming landscape on which we looked into 
a subdued yet clear relief; and anything more 
truly lovely it would be difficult for pen or 
pencil to portray. But my regards were drawn 
unwillingly enough away from those beauties, 
to the conduct of the brigands, for they were 
evidently in fear of some danger; and I knew 
that danger to them was safety to us; so I 
bent my ear as they did to the ground, to 
catch the first echo of any sounds which would 
give signs of approaching relief, and with a 
deeply grateful heart I record that before long 
we were rewarded. 

“ Tf that benedetta moon would bat hide her 
face, we should be safe,’ said Pillone, or 
Giacomo Antonino Cozzolini, which was his 
real name. 

I now heard my dear husband's voie for 
the first time since we began the ascent; for, 
although only a few yards of ground were 
between us, myself and my friends, Ada, Edith, 
and Bessie, had not been permitted by our 
captor to exchange a word with those so dear 
to us. 

“ Silenzio! ” hissed Pillone, as he heard us 
whispering. ‘“ Cospetto sh—h sh—h!” con- 
tinued he, as the echo of measured footsteps 
came in fitful sounds borne by the wind to- 
wards us, 

Presently these sounds drew nearer and 
more distinct, and yes! no—was I dreaming, 
or was it truly and really the voice of dear 
faithful Isidoro, who was saying, “ This is the 
path, look what a number of footprints, and 
smaller ones too,—'tis them poor young 
ladies?” and then, by the blessed light of the 
|| young spring moon, we saw, oh joy! a goodly 
| number of men, dear and kindly, who had 
come to help us—soldiers they were as I 
knew by their Bersaglieri plumes who now 
came by threes through the ravine, up towards 
|| the path where we were, and then we knew 
|| that in less than a quarter of an hour our 
| deliverers would be with us. No one can tell 


how thankful we all were; our tears and smiles 
told their own tale, and the clasping of our 


husband’s hands, and their inability to say 
one word, spoke forcibly to the presence of 
tears in their eyes which wisdom kept unshed. 
Never shall I forget the state of rage and 
despair which seized on the brigand chief and 
his men. He stamped and raved, he blas- 
phemed, and at last fairly bellowed at his 
baffled hopes of ransom; he struck about him 
with his sheathed sword like a madman, in- 
flicting a blow on Signor Giusti, which took all 
use from it for some time; and I am sure that 
had it not been that our deliverers were coming 
nearer at every footfall, Pillone would have 
done more than insult us with words. 

A loud halloo now announced that Isidoro 
and his friends had arrived near enough to 
make the brigands take their flight; and in 
another instant Pillone and his band made 
their exit up the pass helier-skelter, and before 
many minutes had passed, these cowards had 
reached a kind of gallery in the rocky path 
immediately above us, and from thence they 
fired upon the brave men they were afraid to 
encounter, wounding my husband with small 
shot in the face and throat, which frightened 
me so much, that the joy which all felt when 
our deliverers really arrived on the scene was 
scarcely felt by me for the moment, for my 
husband’s state banished every other thought. 
What a scene was that when Isidoro with 
the soldiers reached the path where all 
awaited them. Loud evvivas made the moun- 
tains echo again and again to their shouts. 
Even I, saddened as I was at my husband’s 
wounded state, could not help rejoicing, and 
also laughing outright—to my shame be it told 
—when the Italians kissed each other. “Oh 
Signori!” said Isidoro, when this effusion 
had in part subsided, “dove son andati quei 
cattivi briganti P—che cosa hanno fatto?” but 
I could only assure him that the very sight of 
the soldiers had driven them away. 

The officer in command—I1 Signor Capitano 
Torricelli, who knew Signor Giusti well—now 
came up, and congratulated the ladies after 
having been formally presented to each of us 
by his friends. All at once he seemed to see 
my kneeling position by my husband’s side, 
and advancing with a gentle courtesy quite 
Italian, he with none other words than a low 
“Con permesso,” took my place, and after one 
look at my husband’s neck assured me that 
the wound was trifling. 

“Favour me with a soft pocket-handker- 
chief,’ said the captain, after he had examined 
the place from which the blood still flowed 
freely, and tearing that which I gave him into 
strips, he dressed with no unskilful hand my 
husband’s throat, and then making him a seat 
with a couple of knapsacks and my cloak, he 
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gave him some brandy from his flask, and 
shaking him by the hand, the captain said to 
him in fair English, “All right, me boy,” 
and then went to make, with his men, further 
preparations for our comfort. 





their handsome Italian faces brought into full 
relief by the fitful blaze, and making gro- 
tesque forms on the irregular face of the hills 
before us, the green and peaceful colouring of 
nature receiving bold contrasts of golden 





It was wonderful to see how our courage 
came back tous when we had our husbands by 
our sides once more, and in our satisfaction 
and happiness were forgetting all else, when 


and flame tints from the sweet night planet 
above and the bivouac-fire below, making 
altogether such a picture as would have 
charmed into life the, pencil of a Raphael or a 





Captain Torricelli proposed that as the wea- | Tintoretto. 
ther was very warm, and it was moonlight; Oh night of many sufferings and of after 
also, his men should set up a tent for the|joy! deep and glowing, where perils past were 
remainder of that night. “Ii is already|felt to have been cheaply bought, because 
nearly half-past one,” said he, “and it is a| hearts which had deemed each to the other 
long way to the little albergo at the forest|cold, showed leal and loving when suffering 
road, even were it possible in your pre-|and the fear of separation came, and proved 
sent state for you to walk so far; therefore | how dearly they loved and were beloved. 
if you will kindly come down this path to the; The time was going on, and George Clifford 
pianura, beyond the Martinelli cross, you shall | and Edith, who will never again say a word 
in a few miuutes be quite comfortable within | against brigands, proposed that Isidoro should | 
canvas walls, and can then partake of some | now tell how and in what marvellous manner | 
refreshment, of which you must be in direfal | he had managed to catch the soldiers; and 
need.” |the captain at that moment entering to ask 
We did as the captain advised, and I think | if we were inclined to hear him, we all pre- 
that I never saw a man so perfectly aw fait; pared ourselves to listen, and Isidoro then 
in all the duties of a preww chevalier for began the relation of his adventures after he 
before many minutes—or say before long— | left us. 
the tent was pitched, and everything available) “ When I found out the mistake of which L 


turned into seats, the men proffering even | had been guilty in not telling Sua Eccellenza | 


their overcoats to serve the ladies of the} (my husband) my fears that the stranger of | 
party. }the Piazza-di-Spagna, who had taken such 

Whilst this was going on, the rest of the|close notice of our party, was none other 
men had made a fire outside, just in the midst | than the brigand Pillone, I determined to 
of some tall trees, and soon the fragrance of| repair that mistake at whatever cost to myself, 














steaming Mocha and the hissing and sputter- 
ing of Camozza steaks, gave promise of an 
early refreshing of our wasted strength. 

In a short quarter of an hour we were in 
the enjoyment of our supper, and the 
captain, after assisting Isidoro, how anxious 
he was to tell us the account of his adven- 
tures! “He wants the ladies to know that 
he was no coward,” said he, “ in leaving them, 
and he can tell his stery whilst you are tak- 
ing your rest.” 

To this we all heartily agreed. 

It was really charming, this rest, after so 
much suffering and fatigue, making us enjoy 
in its fulness the present moments. The clear 
Italian moonlight—not our pale, cold moon- 
light, but warm, amber, and refulgent—came 
in soft rays into the tent, lighting with sub- 
dued touches a scene of marvellous beauty 
and interest which often comes before me now, 
and notwithstanding all that was at first 
perilous and fearful,—always with a feeling of 
gentle, loving remembrance. 

Outside our canvas door we could see the 
soldiers sitting or reclining around the fire, 
at which they were preparing their suppers; 





if possible.” 

“Bravo! bravo! Isidoro!” called out all the 
gentlemen at once, Captain Torricelli’s voice 
being the loudest of all. 

Isidoro, after bowing his thanks, continued, 
“When I saw the confusion that reigned at 
the time when the brigands were bringing in 
the luggage of the signori, I thought that if I 
intended to make my escape, the moment had 
arrived for me to do so. I therefore watched 
my opportunity, so throwing myself on my 
face among the underwood of the plantation 
which skirted the road leading to the pine 
forest, I crept along very cautiously in fear of | 
being seen, and I did not rise from my feet | 
until I was too far off to be seen in the un- 
certain light of the evening. 

“ Although stiff and uncomfortable from 
the position in which I had made my pro- 
gress, as soon as I rose to my feet I ran like 
one possessed with an unquiet spirit, which 
was in reality the case, for the fear I had 
in my heart lest harm should come to those 
whom I had seemed to desert in the hour of 
their peril. Walking and running I reached 

in an incredibly short space of time, 


















































and feeling a little fatigued I sat down to gain 
the first five minutes of breath just by the 
roads where stands a cross which tells that 
he who sleeps beneath was the victim of the 
brigands’ stiletto! 

“I think that I must have slept, for I 
seemed to awake from a kind of dream, by the 
sound of rapidly approaching carriage wheels, 
and rising and looking down the lonely country 
road I espied the vetturi in which we had 
come from Rome, and hailing the first that 
neared the spot I got in, and was off before the 
other two came up. 

“Twas then able to think, and to arrange 
my plans, about that which I had heard in 
Rome, namely, that the regiment in which my 
dear brother is a sergeant had received orders 
to move their quarters, and, from the cir- 
cumstance of their carrying with them tents, 
I judged that their destination was to be 
the mountains. As their caserma was at 
[ thought it most probable they would pass 
Terracina after sunset; thenthe determination 
came to me to endeavour to meet the troop, 
and I felt sure that it would not be considered 
a breach of discipline for them to help in the 
liberation of those who had been so treach- 
erously captured. 

*T soon arrived at the place where I knew 
the troops must pass, and dismounting from 
the vettura, I took my station on a piece of 
rising ground from which I could see for a 
long distance, and after an anxious time which 
seemed very long to me I saw that which 
relieved all my fears, the soldiers! 

“When they came near, and I recognised 
my brother, I could scarcely speak—my satis- 
faction was so great—but after a few minutes 
I recovered myself, and that gracious M. le 
Capitano seeing that I was troubled—for I had 
joined my brother, being known by all— 
beckoned to me and permitted me to walk by 
him and tell him my story. 

“T know not whether all would have turned 
out as I wished under other circumstances, 
but fortune so far favoured me that I found the 
soldiers were travelling the very road to which 
T desired to direct their steps ; and more, that 
their captain was leading them in pursuit 
of this very band of brigands, they having 
committed one of those clever, shameful, rob- 
beries for which they had gained such dis- 
graceful notoriety; indeed it was the same 
one which had caused the panic among the 
contadini at the little albergo in the forest 
road. 

“Si figuri, Signori, my joy when, after a 
halt of a few minutes, the words quick march 
were given, and we were en route for your 
liberation ! 





“ 
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“T saw nothing all the, to me, wearr way 
until il Signor Capitano halted at the point 
where the path branched off toward the 
higher hill pass; and whilst we were loking 
about us, the foot-prints in the soft, claye soil, 
assured me which was the proper path; snd I 
was right. 

“The latter part of our road,” continued 
Isidoro, “led us through a deep ravine, vhere 
we were obliged to walk very slowly, anl yet, 
in a shorter time than seemed possibb, the 
Captain—who had been looking here, there, 
and, in fact, everywhere, for sight or somd of 
our friends—directed my glad regardsto the 
path above us, asking me if I knew arght of 
those fluttering dresses yonder; and vhen I 
looked I saw not only fluttering robe, but 
those who wore them; and then I kney that 
my gracious ladies would be saved ! 

“'The rest you are acquainted with, Sgnori, 
and if I have tired your patience, which T 
greatly fear, you will, I hope, genevously 
pardon me, saying, Isidoro tried to @ his 
best !” 

We all knew what his best had been—how 
he had dared every peril to help us—how un- 
wearingly he had worked owt our delivermce— 
for had it not been for his “happy thoight” 
about the soldiers we should, without loubt, 
have been at that time securely hidden in one 
of the brigand’s strongholds in the mountains. 

But it was to Captain Torricelli that Isidoro 
gave all the merit of the success. 

Isidoro’s story was finished. We all 
thanked him in his or her own particular 
way; and when Ada Clifford had shaken 
hands with him I saw Henry Clifford present 
Isidoro with something, he replying, “ Oh, 
Signore and Signori, mille e mille grazie, e 
veramente troppo bella per me.” It was a 
magnificent emerald ring, which, having been 
in Henry’s pocket, had escaped the sight of 
the briganda. 

We had all agreed to make Isidoro a 
present, and, of course, did our duty in that 
particular as became persons who, under cir- 
cumstances which might have been, would 
have had to pay a large ransom; so, after 
consultation of some minutes, we enclosed in 
an envelope a cheque, and George Clifford 
presented that which we deemed a fitting 
recompense for his extra expenses incurred, 
assuring him at the same time that our debt 
of gratitude was so great that we must always 
consider ourselves bankrupts, as we could 
never repay him, begging him to accept as 
security our never-failing friendship and deep 
gratitude. 

Isidoro was too much moved to speak at first; 
and then seeming really quite overcome, he 
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bowedal] round, and placing his hand on his | peaks and graceful slopes of the mountains, 
heart Je began to makea speech in true French | which were beginning to be aflame with the 
style, ut was interrupted by the entrance of | same rosy tints mingled with sheeny lilac, and 
Captan Torricelli, whose rich contralto laugh | orange, misty, and charming, which lighted 
made is all look up to see what was going on, | rapidly into what appeared a grand illumina- 
when,in answer to our inquiries, he told us that | tion! and then morning—an Italian morning 
one of his men, having fallen asleep with the | on the mountains, broke forth in such wondrous 
rest apund their bivouac fire, had rolled down | beauty, as needs a pen dipt in the same rare 
the hil-side—having placed himself too near | tints and hues to describe it—mine, as you see, 
the ege, and tumbled into a little lakelet, | has signally failed! 
whichcame noisily over the granite boulders| How marvellous was the effect of that sun- 
from a mountain stream, consequently rather | rising! everything seemed in an instant to 
too cdd a bath for that early hour in the /| burst into life; the sounds of insect-life were 
mornirg. heard, the upspringing breeze swept gently 
“Bui he is not hurt,’ laughed the Captain. | through the leaves of the graceful silver larch, 
“Only t was impossible to help being amused | the pine, and the ilex trees, and then a glad 
when Iran to assist him; he seemed so entirely | chorus of bird voices arose from the thickets, 
astonimed at his whereabouts. And now,Cari| singing their hymn of praise to the great 
Signonni e Signore, if you would like to see the | Father of all; and impelled by the same feeling, || 
sun rise, pray come out; but put on your wraps, | I suppose, our voices also poured forth, with || 
as, alhhough the air is sweet and pure, it is | true devotion, the Morning Hymn! Captain || 
rather chill, and then when you return here, | Torricelli stood like one transfixed—for all had | 
you mast, indeed, take an hour or so of rest, to | charming voices—and when we had finished the 
enable you all to make the little journey down | last verse, the Captain, with gentle force, led us 
the path to the albergo.” back into {the tent to rest, preparatory to our 
Our cloaks were soon arranged, with the | journey down the hills. 
hoods drawn over our heads, and then we went | It was six o’clock when we mounted some 
| forth from our canvass shelter. ;mules which Captain Torricelli had obtained | 
There was nothing to be seen when we first | from a passing muleteer, and suffice it to say 
that we reached the railway hotel at M—— 








lookec out, everything seemed weird and | 
strange. That which struck me was the un- | | just in time to enjoy the comfort ofa bath before | 
earthly stillness which we were all unwilling to | ‘the train started, which helped greatly to miti- | 
break by a word. gate the fatigue of our journey to Naples, at which | 

As we looked on, watching to see those effects | place we arrived in due time without adven- | 


of light and shade, of which we had heard so | ture, and took up our quarters at Sta Lucia. 
much, the east became flecked with grey and } As I write the sun shines and sparkles on the | 
white shadows, which stretched out like arms | bright waters of the bay; but when I think of | 
sending away the departing spirit of night. | that charming sunrise, it seems as though we 
| Soon other shadows came softly gliding over | had been graciously permitted to see the un- 

the deep blue sky, bringing a warm rosy flush, | veiling of the glorious work of the Creator at | 
| before which the grey shadows flitted down | the supreme moment of creation ! 
| into the valleys. Wecould now plainly see the 
























































THE BLACKBERRY GATHERERS. 


GatHERING blackberries in the lane, 
Careless alike of scratch or stain; 
He so resolute, bold, and brave ; 
She so happy, and yet so grave; 
Both absorbed in their new pursuit; 
Nothing they care for but the fruit. 


What are the varying tints of sky, 

Or the tender breeze that is wafted by P 
What is the tiny woodland gem ? 

What is the bird’s glad song to them ? 
Can there be aught so sweet and fair 
As those ripe berries that cluster there? 


Grief has come with its cloud and chill 
To the cottages nestled beneath the hill; 
But the sorrows and cares of older life, 
The weight of labour, the whirl of strife, 
The pain, that swift as an arrow darts,— 


All this is nothing to those young hearts ! 


Gathering blackberries in the lane— 

Will ever such days return again ? 

Days when the Present is bright and clear, 
And the Past and Future excite no fear; 
When a few ripe berries none else may prize 
Are quite a fortune in childhood’s eyes. 


No; a life so simple, and gay, and free, 
Never again our life can be; 

For we to a higher world belong, 

Where higher duties around us throng; 

And nobler fruit we must look for now 

Than that which grows on a hawthorn bough. 


And yet we have in our autumn day 

Sweet gifts, half hidden, on many a spray; 
Small they may seem to our eager quest, 
But the simplest pleasures are always best; 
And they of a childlike heart and mind 


Will ever the most enjoyment find. 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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OR, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET LIFE IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XVIL—THE MACHINERY ACCIDENT. 
EXAcTLy opposite to the rectory at C were 
the machinery works of Mr. G ‘connected 
with his steam mills. They were in no respect 
an annoyance to us; indeed, we should not 
have known they were there unless we had 
been informed of the circumstance. One day 
an alarm was given, and my children came 
rushing in with the sad news that there had 
been a machinery accident, and that an old 
man had had his arm nearly cut off. It was 
too true. We found that the poor sufferer was 
a very respectable man, who lived about two 
miles from us in a lonely cottage on the 
D Road. He had for some time been 
working for Mr. G , and was greatly re- 
spected as a hard-working, active man, who, 
although advanced somewhat in years, was 
still able to support his family in comfort by 
his own industry. ‘ He had that morning gone 
too close to the engine in a moment of inad- 
vertency, the arm was caught, and in an in- 
stant crushed beyond the possibility of saving 
the limb. 

He lay exhausted, but quite sensible, and 
wonderfully calm and peaceful. 

While all around him were overwhelmed 
with grief and horror at the catastrophe, he 
alone seemed collected, and it was plain that 
in this trying hour he experienced a divine 
support. 

No one could be kinder or more concerned 
at any mishap to his people than good Mr. 
G . A boy had previously met with a 


similar accident, and it had been a source of; 


much sorrow to him, while he had done all in 
his power for the child. 


cumstance known than there were offers of 
assistance from all quarters, and every desire 
was manifested to relieve the sufferer. 

Happily, the immediate pain was not so 
great as might be supposed. 


I remember when living in London many 


years ago being deeply interested in the case 
of a poor young woman who had had her arm 
torn out of the shoulder by being caught in 
some machinery. 

She used to come to the house with a basket 








Sad indeed it was | 
that another should have received injury in| 
the same works; and no sooner was the cir-| 


“THE PROTOPLAST.” 


of pretty things contributed by some ladies 
who had become interested for her. These she 
was thankful to sell to us, and to have her 
stock increased by any little article of fancy 
needlework or drawing which she could part 
with again to others of her customers. It was 
a great pleasure to assist her in this way, 
and seeing that my sympathies were strongly 
enlisted in her favour, she often described to 
me the accident which had obliged her to 
adopt this mode of getting her living. She 
told me that she had felt nothing at the time 
the limb was torn from her body, and that it 
was only after she had lain in bed for many 
hours, and had received proper surgical attend- 
ance, that she became conscious of the injury 
she had sustained. 

Just so it was with poor G——- R——. He 
felt nothing at the moment his arm was 
crushed; the terrible stroke was so sudden 
that there was not time to feel pain, and even 
afterwards there was little consciousness of 
suffering; but it was the shock to the nervous 
system which was the chief danger, and the 
exhaustion from this had to be guarded against 
by every means that could be thought of. 

Stimulants were used as restoratives, and 
the poor man was soon able to be placed on a 
litter and conveyed to the hospital at F——. 
The next thing was to carry the sad news to 
his poor wife and family. Mrs. R was a 
nice, respectable woman, ard this was a great 
blow to her. She had seen her good husband 
go forth in the morning in the vigour of per- 
fect health to perform his duty as the bread- 
winner for her and his children; and now, in- 
stead of welcoming him back from his work 
with joy, she learnt that the strong arm which 
had so long been her support was crushed and 
powerless. The case was sure to excite the 
deepest commiseration in all who knew how 
happily she and her husband had lived to- 


gether, and how much the exertions for his 


children would be missed henceforth. 

For the remainder of that day little else was 
talked of than poor G——— R——, and the un- 
happy accident which would prevent his get- 
ting his living again in the way he had been 


accustomed to do. 


While on this subject I cannot help making 
a few remarks on the importance of guarding 
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machinery so that these frightful contingen-| approaches the fearful engine of destruction, 
cies may not occur, especially as there is often | while loss of life or mutilated limbs follow as 
such a strong inclination to evade the law | the result of the incaution ? 
which has been recently passed on this point. | What would be thought of the Royal Hu- 
If we read the statistics which show how| mane Society, if drowning men were left to 
many have suffered from accidents similar to| perish on a winter’s day when the ice has 
that of G——- R——-; if we consider how| given way, and they have been submerged in 
many fathers have been prevented labouring | water, because the word “Dangerous” had not 
for their children by this means,—how many | been duly attended to? Not a season comes 
young people have been maimed for life, and | round that people are not found risking their 
cast during the remainder of their existence} lives after repeated warnings not to skate on 
on the charity of others, the urgency of strin- | the unsafe ice; and yet, blameable as they are, 




















gent measures as regards this matter will, one 
would think, be apparent to all. 

And yet what a strong feeling exists in the 
minds of the owners of steam works as to any 
compulsion on this subject! Why, we can see 
by the very complaints that are made, and the 
endeavour to escape the obligations of the new 
law, how little would have been done without 
it. It is not that the proprietors are not 
kindly intentioned men when an accident does 
happen—no one can show more concern for 
the sad occurrence,—but there is the feeling, 
Why should we be put to so much extra ex- 


pense to guard against a possible evil? An 
accident may never occur in our works. We 


have gone on for years without our machinery 
being boarded off, and no one has met with 
any harm. Why not have let things remain as 
they were? And so the outlay necessary for 
making the thing secure would be postponed 
from time to time until some fearful accident 
again calls public attention to the matter. 


I fear that in this as in other things the) 


love of money has been the root of a great 
evil. The idea always seems to be how the 
highest profits can be obtained out of a busi- 
ness, and in order to do this the risk to life 
and limb becomes a secondary consideration. 
Even from this point of view I am not sure 
that owners of machinery which is not guarded 
off are not mistaken in neglecting their true 


interests, for when a mishap does injure any of | 


the people employed, the masters feel them- 
selves bound to help the sufferers or their 
families in case of death. 

But is the mere pecuniary cost alone to be 
considered? Shall Christian men ask with 
Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Is there 
not a paramount obligation on every employer 
to use all possible means for the protection of 
those who work for him from any danger ? 

I have heard it said, “The workers them- 
selves should be careful, and not go near the 
engines.” Such language is very easily used, 
but who can wonder that the tired brain some- 
times refuses to do its office of warning, and 
that in a moment of forgetfulness the old man 
or feeble woman or wearied child inadvertently 


| the officers of the Royal Humane Society are 
| nobly engaged in trying to save them, and the 


5 


|public would blame their cruelty if they did 
| not so act. 

| Much more those who labour in works where 
| machinery is used have a right to ask their 
| employers to prevent any possibility of injury 
| to them in any unguarded a I trust 
}we have arrived at a time when the law on 
| this subject will have its full force, and that an 
accident from such a cause will be an impos- 
sible occurrence. 

It is good and noble work to take up the 
| cause of the operatives, and to obtain for them 
| the redress of any real grievance. This is the 
| true remedy against the evil which we all de- 
'plore,—the combination of the workers by 

hand labour against the workers by brain 

study. Lord Shaftesbury, who has earned 
| such an honoured name by his efforts on be- 
| half of the working classes, has done more to 
repress the movement of Chartists and Re- 
publicans than any man living amongst us. 

We want more of such genuine philanthro- 
| pists in our midst; we need an army of such 
thoughtful, earnest men to follow him as their 
leader in the most glorious battle that was 
ever fought against the prejudice, selfishness, 
and covetousness of the age. 

Only a few weeks since a leading article in 
the Times called attention to the case of poor 
children working in brick-fields. It seems that 
these had been forgotten while the condition of 
factory children had been so fully considered 
and ameliorated. The little weak frames of 
the young have been accustomed to carry bur- 
dens of clay till, as it was justly remarked, one 
can only understand their prolonged existence 
by the fact of their working in the open air, 
and its renovating influence upon them. 

Surely such an exposure may remind us 
that the good work of rescuing certain op- 
pressed classes from the tyranny of the op- 
pressor is not yet fully done. It is well to 
note the peculiar blessing which has been pro- 
nounced by our God on the man who layeth to 
heart the necessities of his poorer neighbours, 
whatever they may be. Blessed is he that 
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considereth the poor ; not giveth to the poor,— 
| that brings a blessing with it; but specially 
| blessed, as it has been truly remarked, is he 
that giveth his time, his attention, his 
thoughts to this subject. Blessed is he that 
| taketh trouble to understand and master the 
question, how best he can meet the wants of 
his suffering brethren. “ Blessed is he that so 
considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver 
him in the time of trouble.’ When such a one 
is laid on the bed of languishing, the Lord will 
“turn” his bed, as it is in the margin,—a 
sweet expression, implying that the Lord will 
Himself attend to his comfort in the minutest 
particular. When he is in any sorrow, the 
Lord will comfort him; when he is exposed to 
danger from his enemies, the Lord will not 
deliver him to their will. Oh, what a joy to be 
thus watched over and considered by the God 
of the whole earth ! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE HOSPITAL. 


Our first news of poor G—— R was 
about two or three days after his admission to 
the hospital, and, on the whole, it was as 
favourable a report as we could possibly have 
expected. The arm had been amputated at the 
shoulder, and he had borne it as well as a man 


of his age was likely to do, while no unfavour- 
| able symptoms of inflammation or fever had 


set in. We felt anxious to see him ourselves, 
| and fixed on an early day for a drive into 

D—— for that purpose. There was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining free access to the hospital ; 
the mention by Mr. B—— that the injured 
man was his parishioner was quite sufficient to 
insure our being at once conducted to his bed- 


i! side. 


One part of the hospital had been very re- 
cently opened for patients, in consequence of 
|| some alterations or additions which had been 
|| made, and as the building was very full, it 
| was here that G——- R—— had been placed. 
| Thus there had not been time to furnish the 
| new rooms with the same degree of comfort as 
| the other wards. The first impression on my 
| mind on entering the apartment was the bare, 
unfurnished look which it had; but when the 
cause of this was explained, and I saw the 
| other rooms so nicely fitted up with every 
needful comfort for the patients, I could not 
help wondering afresh at the reluctance shown 
by so many to go into a hospital. 

What a contrast the airy, light, well-venti- 
lated wards of such a building present to the 
| close, stifling closets in which the sick often 
lie in their own cottages! How much better is 
it to be in such an atmosphere, attended by a 
good nurse, and under the best medical treat- 





| ment, than to lie at home, where, with every 
|wish to supply the sufferer's wants, it is im- 


possible to give up the time required for close 
watching and attendance. Often the whole 
nursing devolves on the hard-working wife, 
who undertakes to do the best she can for the 
sick man and the children. But with the little 
ones to mind, and the family dinner to cook, 
how can the best intentioned woman in the 
world give proper attention to the invalid >— 
and if the man has no wife, and a good neigh- 
bour kindly undertakes to do what is needed 
in the way of nursing, it is worse still. Alas! 
with the worthiest motives on the part of the 
good woman, her time is so taken up with the 
various little duties of cleaning and looking 
after other necessary things, that the sick 
person is inevitably more or less neglected. 
But in an hospital a nurse’s sole duty is to 
attend to the patients, and by a systematic 
arrangement of her work she is able to wait on 
them all so thoroughly that no one is allowed 
to want any real comfort. Thus good nursing 
is combined with the skill of the surgeon or 
physician in promoting the cure, the invalid is 
removed from the home crosses and cares 
which press so strongly on a working man in 
time of sickness, and good diet, wine when 
suitable, perfect rest, and free circulation of 
pure air around him, all conduce to his speedy 
restoration. 

I wish the poor were more ready to appre- 
ciate the benefits of an hospital, and then if the 
funds of the charitable would supply the means 
of building more of these excellent institutions, 
we should see many lives saved which are now 
sacrificed. 

We found G—— R—— lying in a very com- 
fortable bed, although as I have said there was 
very little of other furniture in his room. I 
could not but be struck with the happy, peace- 
ful expression of his face, as he put out his one 
arm to welcome us. 

“Ah, it is kind of you to come and see me 
here!” he exclaimed. “God bless you for it.” 

“ Well, my poor fellow,” said Mr. B——, sit- 
ting down by his bedside, “and how are you 
now ?” 

“Oh, God be praised, sir, for His mercies, I 
am as well as I could hope to be. My poor arm 
is gone, ’tis true, but then I’m not afraid that 
the Lord will provide for me.” 

“You know the Lord as your friend, then?” 

“That I do. I feel He has permitted this 
accident to befall me for some loving purpose ; 
it did not happen by chance. Oh no, the Lord 
hadn't forgotten me, sir, when the terrible 
engine caught me; and as soon as I was con- 
scious, I felt that I was in His hands, and then 
I lay as happy as a child would with his mother. 
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Oh, sir, 


happens. I know if it had pleased the Lord to | 


” he added, “ what a blessed thing it is| rangements for the treatment of thepatients 


to be a Christian, then one is safe whatever | 


were all that could be desired. 
The lame boy whom I mentioned'n a pre- 


take me away the other day, I should have gone | vious chapter, as having recovered catrary to 
to my home above. I wish I could bring others | all expectation after having diseasedbone in 


to the same precious Saviour. I am sure if} 
they only knew how happy I am in the midst 
of my pain, they would be glad to have the 
same comfort in their troubles.” 

“Indeed they would,” I said. 
much pain now then?” 

“Yes, a good deal in the shoulder, and some- 
times it feels tingling down to my finger-ends, 


9 


* You have 


as if my arm were on stilts. 

“Yes, I have often heard that sensation de- 
scribed. Well we are so thankful to see you 
in such peace.” 

He inquired with the tenderest concern for 
his wife and children, and the tears came into 
the good man’s eyes as he spoke of them. 

“T lie here all day and think of them, poor 
things. I little thought when I left them 
that morning I shouldn’t see them again at 
night.” 

“ Has your wife been to see you?” 

“Oh, yes, our friends are admitted to see 
us; and I am sure I have every attention in 
the hospital. I do feel grateful for all that has 
been done for me. Still you know I am alone 
room, and I won’t say that I don’t feel 
Only then I have got my 


in this 
lonely sometimes. 
Bible by my s 
time, and meditate upon it. 
feel right again.” 


I soon begin to 


After a good deal of conversation with him | 
. 
He thanked us warmly for our | 


we rose to go. 
visit, and then with a 
B——’s hand, he said, 


firm clasp of Mr. 


“ Oh, sir, will you speak of my accident to| 


the boys at the Sunday school; it may be a 
means of making the dear fellows think how 
suddenly a thing of this kind may come upon 
them, and perhaps end in death? And would 
you give them a message from me, please P | 
Say to them that it is such a good thing to be 
prepared for any accident which may happen, 
1e to the Lord Jesus, and then 
Tell them that 


by having con 
no evil can really touch them. 
I am so happy 
want them to believe in the Friend who has 
made this trouble seem so light to me.” 
will do so, certainly,” said my husband, 
“and am thankful you are able to bear such a 
testimony to the Lord’s supporting grace.” 
From G—— R *s room we passed 
through the hospital and visited two or three 
more of my husband’s parishioners who were 
there for medical treatment. The old wards 
were furnished with the usual comforts, and 


“ 





had a pleasant, cheerful aspect, indeed the ar- 


ge 


ide, and I read just a verse at a/| 


because He is mine, and that I, 


the leg, was at that time lying in theospital, 

and it had been determined to reiove the 
‘limb. Poor fellow! he was lookingforward 
| with great dread to the coming operaon. At 
that time it seemed impossible thatthe evil 
| should be averted, the surgeons who: we saw 
that day assured us that amputatiorwas the 
only chance of saving his life. Ancyet now 
he is a young man in full vigour, andhis once 
diseased limb as sound as the other. 

It furnishes another illustration oa truth 
which has been taught, even to iriteness, 
but which is most difficult to layto heart 
practically, the folly of dwelling on ay antici- 
pated evil, which after all may neve be expe- 
rienced. Again and again in eactlife’s his- 
tory, some terrible thing has been :en before 
us as absolutely inevitable, we semo way of 
escape, we dwell upon it, paint it wth all its 
attendant circumstances of horror, 1d shrink 
from the prospect of it with an aony which 
equals or exceeds the reality of therial itself; 
and yet after this fearful sufferingf anticipa- 
tion God delivers us from the eves we have 
so much dreaded. We all acknoledge that 
the real sorrows of our experience ’e less than 
the imaginary ones, and yet we fil ourselves 
falling into the same error ove and over 
again. 
| On the Sunday after we hadvisited the 
hospital Mr. B took occasion » speak very 
solemnly to the boys in the Sunay school of 
| poor G R , and his mesige to them. 
| They listened attentively, and som were much 

moved when they heard of the:ind interest 
| he felt for them in the midst c his trouble. 
| They had all known the good 1d man, and 
| his gentle words had often touchd their hearts. 
‘The news of his accident had son spread to 
them, and they were quite glado hear of his 
| state. That he should be not ory resigned to 
the loss of his arm, but happyind thankful, 
rejoicing in the Lord his God, imressed them 
with the power of the religion yhich he pro- 
fessed. ‘They felt that chey coul believe him 
now when he told them of thecomfort and 
support which he fovnd in Gods word. He 
had stood the test, ard their boysh hearts did 
justice to the sinceriy of his faiti. 

It was a happy day for G Rag 
family when he wasable to rejoia them in his 
cottage home, weakindeed, pas the empty 
sleeve of his coat 1anging to the button, but 
still in a good conlition of bodily health, and 
full of gratitude to Gd for His mercies, also 
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to the kid friends who had shown an interest | same impress of exalted beauty. Neither will 
in him. He was no discontented grumbler,} there be in that other world to which the rich 
and thouh ready himself to depart and be/ and poor among the redeemed are alike has- 
with Chist, he was thankful to be amongst tening, those infirmities of defective memory 
his lovedmes again. The next consideration | and selfish engrossment which we here bewail 
was how e was to find his living for the future. | so often. 
A subscr)tion was raised for his benefit, and| Who has not been vexed to find, that in 
after som consultation it was decided to buy | visiting some hundreds of the Lord’s people 
a donkeyjnd cart for him, so that he could | in different places, as the providence of God 
carry abot vegetables and fruit for sale. This | may lead us from one sphere of work to another, 
plan answred very well; his character as a| the mind fails to retain each individual Chris- 
fair dealix, honest man was soon established, | tian with his peculiar characteristics in fresh- 
and he gia very fair custom in the neigh-/ness of recollection; some of those we have at 
bourhood. He became supremely happy in|one time regarded with deep interest fade 
his new ¢cupation, it suited him far better| gradually from the tablet of memory, while 
than the wrk he had been previously engaged | others take their place in our daily thoughts. 
in; and otn, after a day of easy and delightful|It is the infirmity of our fallen nature, but 
labour in going his country round, chatting |the true shepherd of souls who has tended 
with one ad another of his customers by the|one and another flock in God’s wilderness 
way, he wald laugh and say, “ Ah, well! the | |shall see his sheep pass again under his hand 
misfortunes it seemed at the time, of losing | for the joy of telling them, the district visitor 
my arm ls been turned into the greatest | shall recognise again each saint to whom the 
blessing, fe now I can enjoy the pure air of | words of love and sympathy were spoken for 
heaven allay, and am not a bit tired when 1| Christ’s sake, and the Sunday-school teacher 
get home ; night.” | shall meet with conscious joy the pupils who 
I have nj heard of this good old man since | have learned the lessons of salvation. 
T left C—— and I do not know whether he| Oh! it is a blessed thought that heaven 
is still folloing up his calling here, speaking|is to be a place of introduction of saint to 
a word for od as was his wont wherever he| saint, and although we find such difficulty in 
had an opprtunity to bear his testimony; or| recalling our past of work or service there is 
whether it ls pleased his heavenly Father to| One to “whom the life-history of each chosen 
remove himo his eternal rest. |servant is ever present; and the sons and 
But I lo¢ forward to a meeting in as (eae of the Lord God Almighty who are 
day when Chist shall gather around Him His|to live together for eternity will not only 
own of everstation and from every place of| | know each other, but will see where their path 
earthly sojoming. Strange it is that there|is intersected in this world. They will un- 
should in ay be a doubt of recognition |derstand the different members of Christ’s 
there. Sure: it will be one of the special| body; how God has used them by personal inter- 
blessings grated to those who have made/ course, or written testimony, transmitted from 
many friendsamongst the Lord’s poor, that| generation to generation, or by the interces- 
while here th differences of education and | sory prayer which is registered on high, or by 
position haveo some extent marred the per- | the influence which lasts for centuries, to help, 
fection of Chrtian communion with them, yet | comfort, and sustain each other. “One gene- 
hereafter theyjhall see them all again | ration shall praise Thy works unto another, 
rank with thenoblest of God’s saved family,| and declare Thy power.” “All the body, by 
their minds eqal to their own in refinement | joints and bands having nourishment min- 
and knowledg; and their bodies wearing the istered, increaseth with the increase of God.” 
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In a former paper I have said that there are 
three modes of medical relief which ought to 
be within the reach of the poor—namely, (1), 
a provident dispensary, or sick’ club; (2), a 
free hospital; and (3), the Poor Law medical 
service. Of these the first and second have 
already been considered. It remains for me 
now to speak of the third—the medical 
service of the Poor Law, ¢.e.,.the provision 
which the State makes for such as are too 
poor to obtain the necessary care and atten- 
tion for themselves during sickness. ‘This 
forms by far the largest branch of my subject. 

There are many who think that our Poor 
Laws are altogether wrong, that they tend to 
nothing so much as to foster habits of im- 
providence, and that the sooner they are 
abolished the better. This opinion is, I 
believe, gaining ground. The reasons upon 
which it rests have within the last few months 
been very forcibly set forth by a writer in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Possibly, so far as 
the able-bodied paupers are concerned, this 
might easily be done, for they form only a 
small proportion of the whole number who 
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follows :—“ A very hale, strong man of forty, 
the father of a large family, fought against 
illness till he was dying. I was sent for, but 
it was no use. He said to me on my arrival, 
‘I should have sent for you before, but you be 
so far off.’ He died within the day. The 
widow and family are not paupers yet, but 
they soon will be. That man’s life was lost 
for want of medical attendance.” 

Another correspondent says, “In farther 
illustration of parsimonious folly in the treat- 
ment of the sick poor, I may mention the case 
of a man who died of pneumonia, where I have 
no doubt his life might have been saved, if 
proper care had been taken of him. He had 
lost his wife, and the neighbours feared that 
he had fever. He had no nurse, and he lay 
from one of my visits to another without 
food or medicine, and when at length with 
difficulty I procured a nurse, she left at the 
end of a day on learning that she would only 
be paid two shillings and sixpence a week. 
The man’s four children have ever since been 
supported by the parish.” 

The same correspondent adds, “ Another 
man, also a widower, died of an abscess of the 





fall under the action of the Poor Law. But 
for the sick poor some State provision would; 
I imagine, always be necessary; though it 
might perhaps be better directed by the 
Health Department of the Privy Council than 
by the Board at Gwydyr House. This by the 
way. The main is—of what sort ought this 
State provision for the sick poor to be? 

The amount of pauperism which is caused 
in this country by sickness has been variously 
estimated. Dr. G. Wallis, in his evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 

















mons, put it as high as 72 per cent. Mr. 
Torrens fixes it at 40 per cent. Probably we 


should not be far from the truth if we were 
to say that one half of our paupers are reduced 
to that condition by sickness, and this was the 
proportion adopted by Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
when he moved for leave to bring in his 
Metropolitan Poor Bill of 1868. 

Dr. Joseph Rogers, the able and energetic 
president of the Poor Law Medical Officers’ 
Association has collected some very striking 
examples to illustrate the way in which a 
parish becomes permanently burdened with 
the care of a whole family through the neg- 
lected illness of the parents. Let me relate 
two or three instances of this kind. 

One correspondent writes to Mr. Rogers as | 
Iv. 


























deputation waited upon the President of the 
Poor Law Board, and laid before him a series 
of propositions bearing upon the medical 
relief of the poor. 
embody those suggestions in the present 
paper, for many of them would lead me into 
particulars more interesting to medical men 
than to the general public. 
do is to pick out some of the principal points 
and bring them before my readers. In making 
my selection I shall notice those points espe- 





thigh, and left six children wholly dependent 
upon the parish. I believe with proper 
nursing and nourishment he need not have 
died; but all my representations failed to 
procure either.” 

But there is no need to multiply examples 
of this kind. It is almost self evident that 
under the present provision for the sick poor, 
many deaths must occur that might be avoided 
by prompt medical attention, and that many 
widows and children thus become a permanent 
charge upon the rates. Let us rather take 
it fur granted that sickness contributes one of 
the largest contingents to pauperism, and 
then proceed to consider what could be done 
to make our system more efficient. 

In the autumn of last year an influential 


It is not my intention to 


All that I shall 
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conviction. These questions have long been 
under discussion among medical men; and 
those who take an interest in the subject, 
and who are qualified to form an opinion upon 
it, have agreed with tolerable unanimity to 
the suggestions which were laid before the 
President of the Poor Law Board. Our desire 
now is to excite the attention of the public 
to convince them of the economic importance 
of the proposed alterations in the hope. that 
their influence may be brought to bear upon 
the Government, and that thus legislative 
action may not be long delayed. 

First, then, let me speak of the causes of 
preventible disease—and how many are the 
diseases which fall under this head! When we 
consider the sanitary conditions of the poor— 
the air they breathe, the water they drink, the 
houses they inhabit, we have not far to seek for 
the causes of many of the diseases which pre- 
vail among them. Toimprove their surround- 
ings is the first step towards preventing sick- 
ness. It would seem, therefore, only reasonable 
to say, that the medical relief and the sanitary 
care of the poorer classes, are questions which 
ought not to be treated independently of each 
other. But how are the two systems which at 
present are distinct, the one under the control 
of the Poor Law Board, the other under that.of 
the Privy Council—how are they to be linked 
together? ‘To effect this it has been proposed 
that the Poor Law Medical Officers should be 
appointed also Deputy Health Officers. for. the 
district in which their work lies. No one is so 
conversant with the sickness of the poor as the 
parish doctor. Wherever there.is a case of 
small-pox, an outbreak of fever, an epidemic of 
cholera, there he is to be found. And not only 
is it his duty to the severer class of maladies, 
such as those I have mentioned, but wherever 
there is illness of any sort or kind, there his 
duty calls him. Who, then, is in a better posi- 
tion to observe thesanitary condition of thepoor? 
Who is in a better position to check unhealthy 
influences at their fountain head? It would 
seem, therefore, very desirable that he should 
have the power, not merely. to report that such 
houses or rooms required the inspection of the 
Health Officer, but at once to. put the sanitary 
laws in operation. Af present all that, he can 
do is to call the attention of his Board of 
Guardians to such and such a nuisance; and 
they, if they think proper, refer the matter to 
their Health Officer. Under such a system as 
this it will easily be believed that minor nuis- 
ances often pass unnoticed, while it is only the 
more flagrant ones which are submitted to the 
inspector. But if the Poor Law doctor were 
himself armed with the authority of the Sani- 





more frequently put in operation, to the great 
benefit of the health of our poorer classes. 
Indeed, I should hope that in more ways than 
one a vast deal of good would result from 
giving our Poor Law medical officers a direct 
power over the sanitary condition of their 
districts. We should certainly look for the 
physical advantages which would arise: from 
getting rid of nuisances, and promoting. the 
supply of pure air and pure water... But we 
might look for more than this. ‘ Everything 
which tends to make the surroundings of our 
poorer classes cleaner, sweeter, more cheerful 
and attractive, is a moral and social good, as 
well as a physical advantage. «For the great 
evils which afflict us in: the» present state of 
English society—for example for drunkenness 
the most reasonable and -hopeful remedy: is 
to improve the poor man’s house and home, to 
reknit the family, -ties;:to:develope the home 
life. I belieye it would tend to this. desirable 
end if our. parish doctors. had the -power of 
promptly enforcing the, sanitaryiacts with a 
view to making) the streets, the: courts, the 
alleys of, our great -cities) brighter, fresher, and 
more wholesome than they now:are. » 

I. have already. said:that. im order’ to save 
| valuable lives, and to check the pauperisin 
| which arises from; sickness, \it:is essential that 
the medical proyision for the poor be within the 
reach of all. Eyery village, every hamlet, 
ought to have easy access to the parish doctor. 
There ought to. be:no district,so large.as to 
make. it practically impossible to obtain prompt 
assistance in time of illness. . This: principle 
has indeed, been recognised by the Poor ' Law 
Board, but unfortunately .it: has been very im- 
perfectly carried, out., .. There. is a General 
Order, which limits the area of a Poor Law 
Board to 15,000 aeres,.and. the population to 
15,000,persons ; but I believe this order is fre- 
quently, ignored by, the guardians, and never 
enforced by the Poor Law Board. In some 
cases districts are.assigned to medical men to 
which. it is utterly, beyond their power to do 
justice. .Thus.there are, at the present time 
664 districts exceeding the regulation limit of 
15,000 acnes;. 204 distriets,-exeeeding the 
regulation limit, of 15,000 personas; andi 73 dis- 
tricts which extend, seven miles. from the medi- 
cal officer’s. house, 

Even. if the. General Order of the Poor Law 
Board gould be ,strictly carried, out. districts 
would still be, sufficiently large,,and in places 
where the’ population -is., scattered: there would 
be many persons at, a,great distance from medi- 
cal relief, ‘To, meet the: wants of such, and to 
bring the medical treatment more immediately 
within the reach of. the sick poor, it has, been 
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suggested that dispensaries should be estab- 
lished in this country similar in many respects 


| to those which haye been for some years in 
| operation in Ireland, with great benefit, not 
| only to the sick poor, but also to the public 
| health and the control of pauperism. 


At these Poor Law Dispensaries the sick 


| poor are seen, or arrangements are made for 


visiting them at their own homes. The dis- 


| pensary is also a vaccinating station, and an 


office for the registration of births and deaths. 
In fact, everything that has to do with the 
sanitary and medical care of the poor—at 
least in rural districts, is carried on by its 
means. From this system several advantages 
appear to have arisen; sickness has been 
treated promptly and efficiently; pauperization 
has been checked; the vaccination acts have 
been effectually carried out ; and there has been 
a more perfect registration than anything that 
we have in this country. These are measures 
of great practical utility, worthy of the attention 
of statesmen and philanthropists, and if it can 
be shown that they have flowed from the Irish 
Medical Charities Act, it would be well to con- 
sider whether some modification of that act 
might not with advantage be adopted in this 
country. 

Let me say a few words upon each of these 
points in turn. 

I have stated that the sick poor in Ireland 
have been so promptly and efficiently treated, 
that they have been prevented from falling into 
the ranks of permanent paupers to the same 
extent as in this country. This is proved by 
the fact that, while there has been a liberal ex- 
penditure under the head of medical relief, the 
total expenditure of poor rate has diminished. 
Thus, at the time the Medical Charities Act 
came into operation (1852) the poor rate for 
the whole of Ireland was £1,109,630. It 
immediately began to decrease till, in 1860, it 
stood at £509,380. Since that time it has 


| risen to the present outlay of £848,070. But 


this increase may, in part at least, be accounted 


| for by the fact that the last ten years have been 
| a period of wide-spread commercial distress, 
which has made itself felt upon the poor rate. 


Now, what has been the state of things in 


| Engiand during the same period P 


| now £7,498,061. 


In 1860 the poor rate was £5,454,964 ; it is 
It has, therefore, risen dur- 


| ing the last ten years, £2,043,095 for twenty- 


one and a half millions of people, while in 
Ireland the increase has been £338,690 on 
five and a half millions; or, making correction 
for difference of population, there has been an 
increase with us of £646,000 more than in 
Ireland. 

These figures are sufficient to show that the 











Irish system is on the whole an economical 
one, and that there is no reason to think that 
by assimilating our Poor Law to that which 
prevails in the sister isle, we should be in- 
volving ourselves in an increased expenditure. 

From this comparison of the general sta- 
tistics of the two countries, let us now turn to 
those of particular towns. 

I take the example of a few pairs of towns, 
which are contrasted because their population 
and general character are much the same. 
Thus, Derby has a population of 51,049. The 
total cost of medical relief is £393; and the 
total poor rate is £11,508. Londonderry has 
a population of 59,742 (eight thousand more!) 
The total cost of medical relief is £1,540; and 
the poor rate is £6,476 8s. 4d. 

Again, Gateshead has a population of 59,409. 
The total cost of medical relief is £412 19s.; 
and the total poor rate is £17,535 I1s. 
Waterford has a population of 60,000. The 
total cost of medical relief is £1,652 15s. 9d.; 
and the total poor rate £12,020 7s. 

Another very striking example has been 
placed upon record by the President of the 
Poor Law Medical Officers’ Association, who 
has instituted a comparison between the dis- 
tricts of Narberth in Pembrokeshire, and Stran- 
olar in county Donegal. In the former the 
area is 124,903 acres; the population 21,346 ; 
the total medical relief £185, and the gross 
expenditure £8,230, or 7s. 9d. per head of the 
population. In Stranolar the area is 121,154 
acres; the population 19,978; the total medi- 
cal relief £539 12s. 11d.; and the gross ex- 
penditure £2,580 11s. 3d.; or 2s. 7d. per head 
of the population. 

These examples are taken almost at random 
from a long list which has been drawn up by 
Dr. Rogers, and I might multiply them to a 
great extent. But I am afraid of wearying the 
reader with statistics. I think, however, that 
the few figures I have adduced go far to prove 
my present point, namely, that a more liberal 
expenditure upon the sick poor lowers the 
rates and indicates a diminution of pauperism. 

There is another striking fact brought to 
light by the working of the Irish system,— 
that is, that an improved method of medical 
relief is economical of life as well as of money. 
This is just what we should expect a priori. 
Medical men know well how often the poor 
delay to send for assistance until it is too late ; 
and where that assistance is remote, or inade- 
quate, or unpopular, it must happen still more 
frequently that lives are lost which might be 
saved by the timely aid of the surgeon. But 
this fact is clearly brought out by a comparison 
of the death-rate in Ireland with that which 
prevails on this side of St. George’s Chanuel. 
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The returns which were obtained on the 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., show that 
the average rate of mortality during the six 
years ending 1868 was, from all causes, in 


England .......0000 1 in 43 of the population. 
IGOUARTI ..cnccesnae 1 in 44 - 
SECERINE sc cscacepnesoes 1 in 60 A 


Whilst the average annual mortality from 
preventible diseases was, in 





England, } of total mortality, or 1 in 190 of population. 
| Scotland, } ss 1 in 194 3 
{ Treland, 4 a lin 308 Ps 


From the foregoing statistics we are led to a 
| general law, which, I believe, we may safely 
| affirm; viz., that these three things go hand in 
| hand, a scanty measure of Poor Law medical 
| relief, a high poor rate, and a high death 

rate. 

I have said that the Vaccination Acts have 
| been thoroughly carried out in Ireland through 

the agency of the Poor Law dispensaries. 
This is a point upon which I need not dwell, 
as I have already referred to it in a former 
paper, and it is a well-known fact that small- 
pox has been all but “stamped out” in Ire- 
land,’ and that there is no more striking 
example of the value of Jenner’s brilliant dis- 
covery than that which the sister isle affords. 
Thus, in 1868 the deaths from small-pox in 
England were in the proportion of one to every 
10,550 of the population, while in Ireland they 
were only one in 241,012. If the Vaccination 
Act had been as well enforced in this country, 
there can be no doubt that equally good results 
would have followed, and we should not this 
year have suffered from an epidemic which has 
carried off from two to five hundred a week in 
London alone. 

Again, the Irish Poor Law system has a 
more perfect méthod of registration than any- 
thing which exists in this country. In Ireland 
the dispensary doctors are also registrars, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that they must 
have such an intimate acquaintance with their 
births and deaths in their district, as to enable 
them to exercise a check upon omissions. But 
valuable as such a registration as this is, it 
does not meet all the demands of medical men. 
What is wanted is to obtain a registration of 
the diseases of the civil. population similar to 
that which has for some years past been made 
in the army and navy. In these services there 
is now an efficient. system, whereby weekly, 
quarterly, and annual returns are made to the 
central authorities of the health of every station, 
barrack, and ship. It will easily be understood 
that these statistics afford the most valuable 
information for tracing out the causes of dis- 





ease, and for arresting them at their origin. 
But in this country nothing of the kind has 
been attempted on a large scale or with the 
authority of Government. On a small scale 
the registration of disease has been carried out 
in one or two places by voluntary associations. 
This has been notably the case at Manchester 
and Salford. But what we want is something 
more than this, if we are to be able to lay the 
axe to the root of that large proportion of 
pauperism which is caused by preventible 
disease. We want to know not merely the 
death-rate from this or that cause, but the 
health-state of any particular district. We 
want to be able to measure the rising tides of 
epidemic disease, and to tell in what direction 
the infected gales are blowing. 

In Ireland, and more particularly in Dublin, 
the registration of disease is now being carried 
out by means of the Poor Law Dispensaries. 
Should this registration of disease become 
general throughout the whole of Ireland, a 
great point will have been achieved, and the 
Trish Poor Law Commissioners will have given 
another example of the cordial and enlightened 
way in which they co-operate with the medical 
men in any measures which are calculated to 
arrest disease at its fountain-head. 

But, it may be asked, what are the points 
upon which we should like to see a more libe- 


ral provision made in the administration of our | 


own Poor Law? I reply, we should like to 
see the cost of all drugs and medical appli- 
ances defrayed by the guardians. The present 
system, whereby, in almost all cases, the medi- 
cal officers’ contract includes the supply of 
these things is thoroughly unsound, and ought 
to be abolished. It is true that in 1865 the 
Poor Law Board issued a circular-letter recom- 
mending that cod-liver oil, quinine, and other 
expensive medicines should be provided by the 
guardians ; but even in the few instances where 
this recommendation has been carried out, it 
still leaves much to be desired. The medical 
officer should be paid for his time, advice, and 
skill; and he ought to be relieved, as far as 
possible, from the supply of drugs and the 
preparation of medicines. A large majority of 
the parish doctors are paid from one to two 
shillings a case, out of which they have to find 
the necessary medicines. But it has been 
shown by statistics based upon sixty London 
hospitals and dispensaries that the cost at 
those institutions for medicines alone is only 
a fraction under half a crown a case. How, 
then, is it possible for the Poor Law medical 
officers to do justice to their patients, to say 
nothing of supporting themselves upon their 
present salaries and contracts P 

I have said that a large majority of parish 
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doctors are -e paid from one to two shillings a 
case, but among the rest there are great in- 
equalities. Some receive only eightpence a 
case, while others are paid at the rate of six- 
teen shillings a case. Now this is most un- 
satisfactory. The salaries of the medical 
officers ought to bear some relation to the 
work they have to do; and to this end it is 
most desirable that they should be resettled, 
as far as practicable, upon a uniform basis, 
such a settlement being governed by a code of 
regulations having statutory force. And if 
the medica] man is to hold anything like an 
independent position, and to exercise his pro- 
fession with due regard to the public health 
and the good of the whole community, it 
seems quite necessary that his position, tenure 
of office and duties, should be defined by the 
same eode of general orders, and that his 
salary should be defrayed either from the con- 
solidated fund, or partly from that fund and 
partly from a county rate. 
the duties, for example, of health officer or 
officer of disease —were united with those 
which he at present has to perform, he might | 


well look to the central authority to secure his, 


position and to pay his salary. 

Thus have I endeavoured to lay before the 
readers some considerations as to the health of 
the people which are suggested by our present | 
burden of pauperism. 
doubt, pauperism is largely due to sickness 


and disease, medical relief ought to form a| 
very important element in any system of Poor | 


Law administration. But I believe it is 


hardly too much to say that in preparing our | 


Poor Laws medical relief has always been 
thrust into a subordinate position. Some pro- 
vision it was necessary to make for the sick, 
but that which was provided was of the scan- | 
tiest kind. For a sick pauper anything was 
deemed good enough. 
things which was shocking to our humanity. | 

And when, a few years ago, some scandalous | 
cases occurred in our workhouse infirmaries, | 

public attention was aroused, the subject was 
brought before Parliament, and Mr. Gathorne | 
Hardy’s Act was passed. But the working of 
the Poor Laws has not yet been placed upon a 
satisfactory footing, and further legislative | 
action must take place ere long. 

It is not merely on grounds of humanity 
that we desire to see an alteration in the Poor 
Law medical service, though such grounds are | 
sufficiently strong. The chief argument that 
we have adduced in this paper is economic. | 


If other duties— | 


If, as there can be no| 


Hence arose a state of | 


MERSSSELE 


We say that if the Poor Law medical service 
were raised, were encouraged, were developed, 
— if the parish doctors had fuller powers and 
greater facilities for the exercise of those 
powers, it would be found in the long run 
economical both of life and money. 

Since 1834—the last time when the Poor 
Law, as a whole, was reviewed—medical know- 
ledge has made great progress. These forty 
years have been a marked epoch in the history 
of the healing art. ‘he sciences upon which 
it rests—anatomy, physiology, chemistry, &c., 
—have advanced in an extraordinary manner. 
The study of disease—its essential nature, its 
causes, its distribution,—this is almost a new 
branch of knowledge. The mechanical appli- 
ances which supplement our art have been 
carried to a high degree of perfection. While 
within the medical profession itself many im- 
portant measures have been adopted to im- 
prove the character both of the general and 
technical education given to medical students. 
hare are some of the forward steps that we 
have taken during the last generation. But 
the present system of State relief debars that 
large class of sick persons who fall under the 
|care of the Poor Law from reaping the full 
| advantage of the progress we have made. 

What we desire is to see the best science of 
the day brought to bear upon the treatment of 
|the sick poor in the Poor Law medical service 





/no less than in hospitals and dispensaries ; 
and this we believe would so improve the 
|health of the people that it would tend not 
\only to the good of the sick poor themselves, 
but also to the advantage of the whole realm. 
|Nor are we altogether without hope that 
|changes will soon be made which will lead to 
| this desirable result. For the last two years 
|a Royal Sanitary Commission has been sitting, 
'and its report, which has lately been issued, 
will in all probability form the basis of legisla- 
ition at no distant date. It is this fact which 
iwarrants us in anticipating that the divided 
| authority which now regulates sanitary matters 
in this country will soon be consolidated into 
one strong and comprehensive system, that 
|“ preventive medicine” will be much more 
efficiently carried out than it has hitherto 
been, that those whom the state undertakes to 
| relieve in time of sickness will be properly 
‘cared for, and that, as a consequence of these 
| measures, there will be a marked improvement 
in the public health, and a diminution of the 


| 


evils of pauperism. 


W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 
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THE SIEGE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GARDE NATIONAL. 


xI. 


Tue date of the fifth of January is one which 
nothing will ever be able to efface from my 
memory. Very early in the morning I was 
awakened by a violent cannonading, the nearest 
and the most constantly sustained that I had 
yet heard; the peals succeeded one another 
without interruption. My window-panes were 
in a state of continual vibration; every moment 





I expected the glass must be broken. Later) 
in the day, while I was out, I heard some one} 


OF PARIS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1870—MARCH, 1871. 


air, coming in our direction; one of these pro- 
jectiles had just burst at no great distance, 
another was prolonging its flight to fall still 
nearer to us than its predecessor. <A family 
party, consisting of some six or seven persons, 
was just then passing down the Boulevard ; 
the shells were whizzing over their heads, and 
bursting around. “Ah!” remarked a young 
girl of the party, just as they passed under 
our windows, “so that is the effect the bombs 
produce !” 

The conciérges of the houses were stationed 





say that a stray shell had fallen on the town.|at their respective doors to watch where the 
I was walking home, taking the direction of} projectiles fell; they were exempted from the 
the cemetery of Montmartre; the firing of] service of the National Guard as long as the 
cannon was still going on. A dense crowd| bombardment lasted, and the doors of the 
was gathered on the avenue leading to Mont-| houses were ordered to be kept open in order 
rouge. “Let us go and see the house where to afford a refuge to the passers by. 
a shell is said to have fallen,” I heard some| After the night between the 5th and 6th, 
one saying to his friend. At the same moment|the bombardment was kept up with more or 
there fell a shower of prodigious hailstones| less intensity, but without interruption, by day 
with such violence, and accompanied by such|as well as by night. The resolution of the 
a rushing noise, it might have been mistaken| people was not the least shaken by it. The 
for a shower of projectiles. Between eight| Governor, who in his proclamation published 
and nine o’clock the same evening my mother|on the morning of the 6th of January had 
and I were sitting in the kitchen, where we| repeated his determination not to yield, was 
were obliged to pass the greater part of our} shortly after obliged to have a fresh placard 
time in order to economize the fuel, when we/ posted up, formally declaring his determina- 
were startled by an unusual noise, succeeded | tion not to capitulate. This was done as a 
by a frightful commotion in the street. “Anj|reply to the malevolent reports which were 
explosion!” I cried, and rushed to the window| being circulated at this time against the 
of one of the rooms looking to the front.} Government. 
People were running in the direction of the; A momentary moderation in the tempera- 
next street, which joined into the Boulevard | ture took place just afterwards, bringing with 
St. Michel, not far from our house; a shell|it a fresh arrival of pigeons; and on the 9th 
had fallen there. 
which the Prussian shells had paid to our|of a long dépéche from Gambetta, who assured 
quarter of the town. The inhabitants were all|us that the situation was favourable, and 
taken by surprise, just as we had been. |steadily tending towards improvement. Al- 
This first shell was succeeded by many/though there was some exaggeration in the 
others. At half-past eleven of the same night | account he gave, which represented as certain 
one burst exactly in front of the house adjoin- | successes, actions in which the Prussians also 
ing ours. It was not until the following day | declared themselves to be victorious, the effect 
that I perceived that a stone which had shot up | which it produced on the morale of the popula- 


out of tke hole which the projectile had made tion was salutary, and served to keep up the | 


in the asphalte had hit against and broken the | courage and confidence of the people. 

upper panes of my window. Shortly after I| This was indeed necessary, for the bombard- 
louked out and could clearly distinguish a shell| ment was still continued with vigour. At 
which was passing over the Luxembourg night when on guard we heard the distant 
gardens, facing our windows; a glaring light whizzing and then the bursting of the shells 
preceded the projectile. At midnight Iopened that were thrown into the town; or when not 
my window. ‘The long hum of the shells |out on duty the same sound met our ears in 


greeted my ear as they passed on through the | our own homes, and we saw the shells bursting, 














This was the first visit |}of January a placard was put up with a copy | 
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sometimes near us, sometimes farther away, 
on this side and on that, for there was constant 
variety in the way in which the bombardment 
was conducted; especially as regarded the 
direction in which the projectiles were thrown. 
Little surprises were constantly being prepared 
for us by our enemy. In the Boulevard St. 
Michel, for instance, where I live, the shells 
fell on some nights in much greater quantities 
than on others. The night between the 10th 
and 11th was, perhaps, after that between the 
5th and 6th, the most privileged in this way. 
A man was mortally wounded that night just 
before our house. A shell had burst close to 
us. I opened my window—a dark mass lay 
below in the street. Some persons who were 
passing at the moment stopped before the 
black mass, and asked if anyone was wounded. 
They then raised the still breathing form of a 
man, and bore him away in the direction of the 
Val de Grace; the poor fellow died before they 
reached the hospital. 

I meant to pass that night in waking, but 
sleep overcame me. About half-past one I 


not far off; every pane of glass in my windows 
and in those of the adjoining chamber were 
smashed to atoms. A shell had struck and 
burst upon the street before our house. 
Fragments of the shell had penetrated into 
the rooms on the ground floor as well as into 
those above us; none had entered our apart- 
ment, but the shock and the vibration had 
been sufficient to shatter the glass of all the 
window-panes. 

We rose, my mother and myself, and pre- 
pared to take refuge in the cellar, but on our 
way down stairs we turned in to speak with 
the conciérge in the loge, and remained there 
the rest of the night. The shells still continued 
to arrive; we heard them sometimes near, 
sometimes far away; some burst, others fell 
quietly, doing no harm at the time; several 
came down upon an open piece of ground, 
where they could effect no injury. About 
four o'clock a louder whizz and a horrible 
crashing sound, which seemed to proceed from 
just above our heads, told us that a shell must 





have fallen either on our house or very close to | 


was awakened with a start by a fearful crash } 





of whose presence he had not had the least 
idea. 

The bombardment was less active during 
the day, but was never entirely interrupted. 
I often heard the noise of the shells as I was 
walking in the street. On the 14th, about 
three o’clock, I was going along the Rue de 
Medicis, a new street, and very wide, which 
runs along the eastern side of the Luxem- 
bourg, I heard a peal of cannon, and listened 
for the whizzing sound to follow. This soon 
came, but it seemed to me that the shell would 
fall at some little distance; to make sure, 
however, I lay flat down as the best means of 
safety; every one around me did the same. 
We heard the shell burst close to the Odéon. 
Half an hour later I was passing through the 
Place de I’Odéon, and saw several persons col- 
lected round a candelabre which had been torn 
out of the ground, and thrown down. It was 
the work of the shell which we had saluted a 
short time before. 


XII. 


Tuts continuous and furious bombardment 
caused many persons to leave their homes. 
Nearly every one in our quarter removed. 
Furniture-vans and carriages piled with house- 
hold goods were to be seen the whole day long 
hastening towards the centre of the town, 
where the authorities had placed free lodgings 
at the disposition of the refugees. Some 
people hired apartments for themselves, while 
those who had friends in that part of Paris 
took shelter with them. My mother, too, was 
anxious to be in a less exposed region, and we 
removed accordingly, to the apartment of an 
Irish lady, a friend of ours, who had left a 
short-time before for England. “Here there 
was no actual danger, although one heard the 
constant whizz of the shells, but the difficul- 
ties were so great in getting fuel and food for 
daily consumption that we were obliged to 
return to our own home. 

There were some persons too in our quarter 
who had not left their homes, but had con- 
tented themselves with taking refuge in their 
cellars. All along the streets heaps of earth 


. . e al ss ‘és ° 
it. It had, in fact, struck on the sixth floor of| or of paving stones might be seen, placed over 
the house adjoining ours, had pierced the roof! the air-holes of the cellars for safety. Some 


and three partitions one after the other. A | 
|with earth, but the greater number were 


young man was living in the house, the only 
person who had remained there. His room 





shops were protected by sacks or barrels filled 


entirely closed. Notwithstanding the danger, 


was devastated, but he himself was not touched, | there was always a lively circulation in the 


shell had taken, that he discovered a large 


and it was not until some hours later, when | streets,—in the day at least,—for at night the 
showing the marks of destruction to some/dark streets were deserted at an early hour; 
persons who had called to see the course the | 
| movement, except in the great thoroughfares. 


after eight or nine o’clock there was very little 


fragment of the projectile behind his own bed, | The omnibuses continued to run, in spite of 
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the shells, heedless of the awful result which 
the bursting of a projectile on one of these 
carriages must have produced. At any mo- 
ment a person or a vehicle might be struck. 

A Garde National of my company told me 
that he had been to the cemetery of Mont 
Parnasse attending the funeral of the second 
child he had lost since the beginning of the 
siege. Whilst the ceremony was going on a 
shell came over the place where he was stand- 
ing with his friends ; he only just had time to 
turn to his wife, lay her quickly flat upon the 
ground, and then throw himself down in the 
same way; his friends acted similarly. The 
shell fell close beside them; it buried itself in 
the earth, tearing it up, but doing no further 
mischief. The little party rose presently, 
frightened enough, but having received no 
real injury. 

After we had returned to our house in the 
Boulevard St. Michel we kept ourselves in 
readiness to go down at a moment’s notice to 
the cellar, but we were never obliged to have 
recourse to this most uncomfortable measure. 
I did not consider our position exactly danger- 
ous; the shells came sideways, both to our 
right and left, and not fronting our house. In 
the rooms looking to the back there was little 
to be feared, except from the splinters which 
might fly in any direction, and which did in 
fact reach us there later. The rooms looking 
to the front were more exposed, and we took 
the precaution of moving the furniture out of 
these, and piling it up altogether in one of the 
back rooms. The rooms above us were still 
more exposed; we were on the first floor, and 
escaped the uncomfortable expedient of moving 
down to the cellar. However, in order to be 
ready at a moment’s notice we lay down at 
night almost quite dressed to pass long and 
painful hours, wearily watching for the day, 
too anxious both for others and ourselves to 
allow of sleep. Or if at length sleep did over- 
come the wakefulness of anxiety, and a few 
moments of rest were enjoyed, it was only to 
be roused from it again, with a sudden start, 
by some horrible crashing noise close by. 

It was on a night like this, when, after the 
bombardment had been unusually active’ for 
several hours, it appeared at length to be 
growing less, and towards daybreak we dared 
to hope for a little rest. A crash, the sound 
of which was too familiar, awakened me with a 
start from the uneasy sleep into which I had 
just fallen. A shell had fallen on the house 
adjoining ours, on the other side from that 
which had been struck on the night between 
the 11th and 12th. This last projectile did 
little harm; only the roof of the house was 
injured, The newsvendors were just beginning 


to call the early morning papers about the 
streets when it occurred. 

But our house did not entirely escape; it 
might otherwise have been jealous of its neigh- 
bours. When at last it was struck it was done 
in broad daylight, and had the additional 
honour of being struck in front, so that the 
wounds received were visible to every one. It 
was on the 24th of January, between four and 
five o’clock, that two shells came one after the 
other, with but a very short interval between 
them. I was sitting quietly with my mother, 
reading in the kitchen, when the horrible noise 
of a shell bursting in the direction of the street 
brought my reading to an abrupt conclusion. 
I went to see what had happened. A shell 
had fallen before the very door of our house. 
It had killed a man, dashed up pieces of the 
pavement, and dilapidated the wall to a height 
of four or five métres. ‘These traces of the 
projectile’s work upon the house has since 
attracted the attention of many passers by; 
few houses have, indeed, had more notice paid 
them than ours. 

Scarcely had we recovered from the shock 
(which the unexpected arrival of the shell had 
given us, when we were again disturbed by a 

still more violent noise proceeding from the 
opposite side. The crash of broken panes of 
glass first struck my ear, then I saw the 
bright light which accompanies these projec- 
| tiles coming along and entering our court, just 














below where we had been standing and looking | 


jout. This second shell penetrated by the back 
| of the house, whilst the first had struck it in 
(front; it broke the wall which separated our 
|yard from that of our neighbours; it sent out 


its splinters in all directions; the conciérge of | 
the next house was slightly wounded, and | 
some little damage was done, but nothing of | 
When going through our | 


much importance. 
rooms to see what extent of mischief had been 
effected, I perceived a large piece of the frag- 
ment of the shell, which had fallen on the floor 
without doing further harm than breaking the 
glass. I picked up the fragment and weighed 
it; its weight was about 116 grammes. I 
keep it as a memento of the civilized barbarism 
of the nineteenth century, of which Berlin is 
the glorious capital. 

In all the different phases of the siege the 
| Prussians have had their worthy accomplices 
within Paris herself—thieves, namely—and 
seditious persons. Taking advantage of the 
confusion caused in the dwelling-houses by 





| protection against them in the most exposed 
quarters. I was summoned to take my turn 




















the falling of the shells, these people made | 
their way in with the purpose of pillaging; it || 
became necessary to organize patrols to afford | 










































| shop, so that the first comer is the first person | either from unwillingness or incompetency in 


rm 7. | > 
| fortunate affair, undertaken by the Defence on | ment, a much greater and more general indul- 
| > . | . 

a day of thaw, when the roads were all in mud,| gence was extended towards the miserable 
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at this duty on the 17th and 18th of January. 
On the 17th we were called to a house where 
two women were wounded by a shell, and later 
in the night to another, where an entire apart- 
ment had been devastated, but no person had 
received any injury. Our post was a large 
barrack where several shells had already fallen, 
one of which had made a considerable hole in 
the building. We patrolled this quarter of the 
town the whole night, passing close along the 
houses, looking to see whether the doors were 
open, so as to serve as a place of refuge in 
case of need, and continually hearing the hum 
of the shells, but always at some little distance 
from where we were. Day at length began to 
break, we were returning from our last patrol, 
when the well-known shrill whizzing sound 
warned us to be down on the ground. The 
shell, however, did not burst; it appeared to 
have buried itself in an open space at the end 
of the street where we were keeping watch. 


XIII, 


Tue situation was, meanwhile, becoming worse 
and worse; the shells were daily increasing, 
and the provisions steadily growing less. The 
husks of the different grains used in making 
bread were often very visible; less and less 


also of having unfairly exposed the Garde 
National, by leaving it to fight unsupported, 
so as to oblige it to turn the back to the 
enemy, thus justifying the Government in 
saying that the Gardes were not to be de- 
pended on, and that ultimate success must be 
despaired of. 

It was not only an ignorant mob that spoke 
thus. I have heard thoughtful and clear- 
sighted men complain bitterly about it. <A 
Garde National whom I knew well was 
present at the affair; he saw nearly all the 
men who were standing near him fall, and 
observed at the same time several officers who 
had remained behind, and were standing under 
shelter, whose conduct has, nevertheless, been 
deemed worthy of decoration. 

And here I cannot refrain from expressing 
the very painful impression which the lavish- 
ing of these numerous decorations made upon 
me, in a time of siege, too, and a siege which 
had such a deplorable termination. Public 
misfortunes have benefited some private indi- 
viduals only too much. I say nothing against 
such just recompenses as may have been 
accorded to merit, to devotion, or to sacrifice, 
but, I fear much, it was not these alone that 
received a reward. 

It was further said that in this affair as in 








wheat was used; and the colour was darker 
than ever. The administration was at length | 
forced to have recourse to rationing it, 300 
grammes being allowed to each person. This 
bread, it is true, was very heavy, and the same | 
quantity could not be consumed of it as of 
white; but this mattered little, there wena 


most others, the Defence had massed con- 
siderable numbers of troops together, only to 
engage a small number who were consequently 
massacred, whilst the greater part remained 
inactive. Certain it is the National Guard 
behaved well on the 19th, the only day in 
which it was brought forward on any serious 














abuses which made it necessary to issue new | affair, and when several young men of great 
tickets instead of the meat tickets which had | promise met with their death; it thus proved 
been made use of af first for the distribution | itself capable of rendering good service, and 
of the bread. Long queues—long strings of| gave cause for the accusation brought against 


purchasers arranged in tail before the baker’s | the Government that the latter was guilty, 


served—were the result; in other words, a| not having made use of a militia so brave and 
fresh vexation was added to the many which | so well disposed. 
already existed. | The attack directed against the Hotel de 
The attack by our troops on Montretout and | Ville on the 23rd of January was the conse- | 
Beuzenval took place on the 19th of January. | quence of the affair of the 19th. I was doing | 
From the upper stories of the houses in our | guard duty on the 22nd, and could see nothing 
quarter the field of battle could easily be} of what passed; but as the late events had 
descried, and the smoke perceived. This un- | embittered the population against the Govern- 


without any apparent hope of success, and | aggressors of the Hotel de Ville than had been 
done only in the view of satisfying the people, {shown two months previously, and I heard 


| and preparing the way for a most disadvanta-| many persons, not certainly of the wisest, ex- 


geous capitulation, excited great discontent. | pressing their regret, that the stroke of the 
The Defence was accused of having chosen, | 31st of October had not succeeded. 

either on purpose or with an inexcusable care-| To these evils, going on within the city, the 
lessness, a day wholly unfit for military opera-| bad news from without was soon after added 
tions, and for the transport of artillery, and | of the final failure of Bourbaki’s plans; had he 
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THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 





succeeded, that success alone would have 
enabled us to wait in hope for the direct relief 
which later he might have been able to bring. 
Then came the tidings of ~Chanzy’s retreat, 
and of the inaction of Faidherbe, who was 
held in check in the northern provinces by 
superior forces, so that there was no hope now 
of deliverance. Supposing even that these 
armies might in the end have been successful, 
Paris would have been dead of hunger before 
they could have arrived. A capitulation was 
therefore arranged which was presented to us 
under the form of an armistice, which the 
enemy did not fail to take advantage of, by 
proposing still more overwhelming terms of 
peace. Before arriving at this extremity care 
had been taken to make certain changes in the 
higher departments of the Government of the 
Defence. General Vinoy had been substituted 
for General Trochu—who now entirely aban- 
doned the direction of military affairs—and re- 
mained only as President of the Government. 
The title of Governor of Paris was suppressed 
at the same time, so that the declaration of 
General Trochu, “/e gowerneur de Paris ne 
capitulera pas,” remained true. 
XIV. 

I was on guard duty on Friday the 27th, the 
day on which the news spread through the 
town, of the formal opening of negotiations. 
Firing had ceased at midnight. Our battalion 
before going to the ramparts, mustered in 
front of a house which had been struck by a 
shell between the second and third stories; 
two windows had thus been thrown into one. 


We mustered here as usual on the 27th; the! 


news which had been received was imparted 
from one to the other ; the armistice was already 
concluded and peace made. We set out; the 


\frem these dismal 





on. It was not necessary during the day to 
be continually at one’s post, permission was 
given to go, and come, but during the night it 
was absolutely required of us to be there. 
Those long nights of weary waiting for a morn- 
ing which seemed as if it would never dawn 
was the true image of a besieged city watching 
for the army of relief that never comes. Not- 
withstanding the fire being well kept up, the 
cold made it nearly always impossible to sleep 
on the wooden camp-beds in our hut. Some | 
of the men would lie down and make an en- 
deavour to sleep, but the greater part preferred 
remaining by the fire. One hailed almost as | 
a relaxation, the sentry duty in the mud and || 
snow, with rain and wind for company, and 
one was not sorry to be on the passage of 
officers of the watch making their rounds, and 
at least seeming to be doing something. If 
fusilading or cannonading was heard, the sound 
was heartily welcomed. Round the fire in the 
hut politics were discussed; now and then | 
some burst of gaiety came to break the mono- | 
tony, and make one forget the situation fora | 
moment; but in general the tone of these 
conversations was very sad; complaints and 
recriminations formed the principal subjects. | 
Although unwilling to give up all hopes of 
final success it was impossible not to be pro- 
foundly agitated by the evils that were already 
effected, and by the prospect of those that 
might very possibly take place. As a relief 
thoughts, patriotic and 
other songs were sung, but while the bombard- 
ment lasted all singing ceased, and on the 
night between the 27th and 28th who could 
have sung? That night is about the saddest 
with which my memory is stored. 

The conditions of the armistice were still 
unknown to us; we could only imagine what 
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cold was intense, our post was in front at one | they might be; that the forts would be given 
of the gates outside the ramparts. Our duty up was pretty certain, and that the army which 
was to prevent any one from entering who was | was already a prisoner of war would be kept as 
not furnished with a Jaissez-passer. Before | such; what was to become of Paris, or even 
the armistice was signed or even efficiently | of the enceinte, or of the National Guard, no 
announced, the inhabitants of the banliewe who |one knew. But, independently of all these 
had taken refuge in Paris were already on the details, the one circumstance of the unhappy 
move, returning with their goods and chattels | issue of a struggle so valiantly begun, and sup- 
to their old homes, which the siege had forced | ported by such great hopes, was sufficient to 
them to abandon. At five o’clock in the after- | fill the mind with angry feelings, or with what 
noon the bridge was raised, and until seven | was better,indignation. The bitter complaints 
the next morning we were cut off from the against Trochuand Jules Favre, the constantly 
city and kept at our advanced post. The | renewed accusations of perfidy and treachery, 
dreariness of that night no words can express. | were reiterated with more violence than ever. 
Before the month of December I had been on|Those whose custom it was to bring forward 
guard duty every eight or ten days, but our | some plans of their own, discussed the deeds 
effective being then reduced by the formation | that had been done, and those which ought 
of marching companies, I had been called out |} to have been done. The events of the past 
every five days since that time. I was on were recapitulated, the future was depicted | 
guard for two days, at home for three, and so with horror, the present was spoken of with | 
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rage. One of our men announced that Paris 
was about to be burned, that several battalions 
of the National Guard had decided on setting 
fire to the town, or to blow it up. This piece 
of news was received with little enthusiasm, 
and some incredulity. Another asserted that 
Trochu had received 7,000,000 from the clergy 
to betray the Republic, just as at the begin- 
ning of the war it had been said, Le Boouf had 
sold Alsace and Lorraine for 25,000,000. 
Another again related that the marines refused 
to give up the forts, and that the Garde 
National would not accept the armistice, but 
continue the struggle. After this a violent 
dispute broke out between two of our men, 
about some merely trifling matter, or rather 
in consequence of the irritated tone of mind 
which prevailed. 

As soon as day dawned, I became anxious 


where I had spent fourteen mortal hours; the 
bridge not being yet raised, I wandered on 
into the country as far as the next village 
where I had never been before; the wind was 
icy cold; the desolate aspect of the forsaken 
country was in perfect harmony with the 
general situation of affairs; as well as with my 
own feelings. After a walk of about half an 
hour I returned to my post, my thoughts 





hear the same complaints uttered as before, 
but aggravated by the news which had just 
been brought in; with horror it was passed 
from mouth to mouth,—Jules Favre, it was 
said, had dined at the table of Bismarck. 


XV. 


Tue first moments of despair having passed, a 
more tranquil tone set in by degrees. The 


the siege exercised a wholesome influence. 
There were indeed some remains still of agi- 
tation, as may easily be conceived, and now 
and then some burst of rage took place. 
Several provision stores were pillaged where | 
different eatables were exposed for sale, none 
having been forthcoming during the siege; a 
kind of traffic was carried on at the outer 
gates, which excited a great deal of indignation. 
‘he slowness with which matters returned to 
their former state, and with which objects of 
the first necessity were put into the power of 
the Republic, the long time which was per- 
mited to elapse in some quarters at least, 
before any distribution was made of the gifts 
so generously sent from England ; all this gave 
rise to much discontent. In many cases the 
administration was to blame, and was wanting 








} 


to breathe a purer air than that of the hut| from different epochs of the siege, some even 








slightly changed but not at all gladdened, to} 





impatience of the population required it. But 
this sharp period of transition did not last 
long; provisions arrived, the bread became 
white again, and was no longer rationed; 
meat, butter, potatoes, and other necessaries 
could again be procured. Communication 
with the outer world was gradually restored. 
I happened to be doing duty on the ramparts 
just at the point where the Orleans line of rail 
cuts the enceinte, when a train came up, the 
passengers looked astonished to see the National 
Guard there on duty, and seemed to ask 
what business the militia had to be encamped 
along the walls of Paris? Finally, private 
intelligence began to arrive, news came in 
from friends and relations from the provinces 
and from abroad; daily packets of letters con- 
tinued for some time to arrive for the greater 
number of the inhabitants of Paris, and dating 


bearing dates anterior to the investment. 

The excitement produced by the elections of 
the 8th of February gave to the town an air of 
animation such as it usually assumes on these 
occasions, but it was quite of a pacific nature. 


| The few moments that I passed at a socialist 


electoral meeting, a few days before the votes 
were taken, gave me an opportunity of seeing 
how easily the multitude could be bamboozled 
by words such as “socialism” and “ com- 
mune,’ which were used to express pretty 
nearly everything the speaker wished, and 
served as they had often served before, and 
generally with success, as a banner for ambi- 
tious men and demagogues to unfurl where- 
with to attract the crowd. I cannot say 
whether the undesirable portion of the issue 


of the elections was owing to the unhealthy 
addresses of these meetings; as far as I could 
judge they touched only indirectly on the elec- 
tions themselves. 
the time sufficiently explains the presence of 
certain names upon the list of Paris Deputies, 
and one might rather almost congratulate 
oneself on the absence of certain names, such 
|} as Blanqui’s, from the list. 


The disposition prevalent at 


The anniversary of the 24th of February 


unfortunately coincided with that of the nego- 
tiations for peace, and the report that the en- 
trance into Paris of the Prussian troops. was 
imminent, and almost certain. 
some deputations from the National Guard 


I myself saw 


going in the direction of the Bastile without 
arms, carrying a crown of immortelles, wearing 


immortelles in their button holes, and bearing 


a veiled banner; they were perfectly calm, and 


marched in good order. 


I took no part in 


any of these demonstrations, and did not even 








in prudence and order; in others, the course of 








visit the place of rendezvous as a simple spec- 
affairs could not be urged on as rapidly as the | tator. The abominable and savage acts com- 
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636 TO THE EVENING STAR. 


mitted at this place, and on this occasion, were | March I spent in the open air, doing sentry 
the deeds of a small number of low persons, | or patrol duty beside the piled arms in the 
but the culpable connivance of the numerous ‘beri close to the Pantheon, in a quarter that 





witnesses, who permitted the accomplishment 
of such monstrosities, must unfortunately be 
explained by the discontent or the uneasiness 





was perfectly quiet, and far away from that 
part of the town which was assigned to the 
invaders, Their departure was hailed with joy. 


of the public, who obstinately continued to | Sunday, the 6th, I passed by the Place de la 
impute to the Government two things: firstly, | Concorde, the statues of the towns of France 
a deed—of which the Government is neither | were still covered with the black veils which 
the author nor the cause—namely, this most | had been thrown over their faces, but crowds 








certainly does not exist, that of an Orleans 


restoration, the realization of which would be | 


the signal of the most serious disorders. The 
entry of the Prussians into Paris excited also 
the most sinister apprehension; it was on this 
account that the discussion was so rapidly gone 
through at Bordeaux of a peace which indeed 
could not be discussed, but which was neces- 
sarily arranged as quickly as possible, so as to 
bring to an end an occupation whose prolonged 
duration might have led to the most terrible 
consequences. I carefully avoided going in 
the direction in which we were subjected to 
this opprobrium, and at all events we were sum- 
moned to be under arms, for the purpose of 
maintaining order and tranquillity in the town. 
The night between the first and second of 


deplorable peace ; secondly, an intention which ‘of people were circulating on the Place as well 


‘as in the Champs Elysées, and everywhere 


about. It was not indeed the gay and varied 
scene of other days; the carriages were want- 
ing; the Gardens of the Tuileries, which were 
closed, still served as a place of encampment. 
One felt nevertheless, that Paris, changed as 
she was since a month, and especially during 
the last fortnight, was tending towards her 
old accustomed habits and appearance. The 
gas had already appeared in the street, and it 


| was soon to be introduced again into the pri- 


vate houses. 

The traces of the siege will soon be effaced ; 
but the remembrance of this war, and especi- 
ally of this peace, and of the humiliation and 
suffering, physical and moral, that both have 
brought us,—never ! 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


BY H.R.H. PRINCE OSCAR OF SWEDEN. 


Hatz, summer evening, calm and still, 
When every palace, cot, and hill 

Is bathed in rosy light! | 
Hail to thee, holy Sabbath peace! | 
Which when the day’s wild turmoils cease 

Comes with the hush of night. 


And new, beyond the pine-edged sound, 
While all is quietness around, 
The setting sun dips slow ; 
The light dies out on sea and land, 
Where rippling billows kiss the strand, 
Leaving no track below. 


Yet for a while this western sky 
The purple streamers richly dye, 
And cast their beams afar; 
Then, twinkling from a fleecy cloud, 
And stealing forth as from a shroud, 
Looks out the evening star. 


Oh, could I understand thy speech, 
My star, and learn what thou dost teach, 
It now should be my theme! 


My lyre I strike, but all in vain, 
I send thoughts following in the train 
Of thy refulgent beam. 


It is so far away to thee, 

Thy wandering path is dim to me, 
When first thou dost appear. 

But as night deepens o’er the land, 

Nearer to me thou seem’st to stand, 
Glimmering full and clear. 


Then from thy twinkling beam hope springs, 
And whispers, “ Leave these questionings, 
Thou shalt know all one day ; 
Thine eyes are closed, yet not so mine, 
All the night through so true I shine, 
Not long seems time or way.” 


Why should I not then watch thee, though 
None of my heart’s best tones can flow 
From golden strings to thee ? 
Yet once again, my star, I'll sing 
Enchanted thus with listening 
To what thou tellest me. 





' [Translated from the original Swedish, and in the same metre, by Exx1n IsaBeL1e Turper. } 
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THE GOOSE. 
A PAPER FOR MICHAELMAS DAY. 


“ Geese now in their prime season are, | would follow if Michaelmas Day, for instance, 
Which, if well roasted, are good fare.” | was not to be celebrated when stubble-geese 
Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1695. | are in their highest perfection.” From wayz, 
or stubble-goose, has been derived the name of 
UEEN ELIZABETH has|the annual festival of the printers, known as 
long enjoyed the credit of | the way-goose. Whatever may have been the 
having introduced the cus- | origin of the practice, popular fancies soon 
tom, still lingering amongst | gathered round it, and early in the last cen- 
us, of dining off roast goose | tury we find it thus alluded to :— 
on Michaelmas Day. The | “ Q. Pray tell me whence 
story runs that the tidings 
of the destruction of the Spanish Armada were 





The customed proverb did commence, 
That who eats goose on Michael's Day 








brought to her while she was partaking of that | Shan’t money lack his debts to pay 
dish at Sir Neville Humfreville’s residence | “4. Thi i : 
ph a A, This notion, framed in days of yore, 

near Tilbury Fort, and that she commemorated LE a 

he event by ordering a similar dinner to be o Gren ee en 

‘ y gs : For doubtless ’twas at first designed 
served up on every subsequent anniversary of To make the people seasons mind 
the day; but the correctness of this, like that That so they might apply their pil 

*,* . . eo ® 5D }. 

of many traditional stories, has been called in To all those things which needful were, 
question, for it has been discovered that the And by a good industrious hand, 
custom prevailed long before the days of that Know when and how t’ improve their land.” 
monarch. As far back as the reign of Edward ee : 
IV., John de la Haye held some lands in Here- In Deering’s “ Nottingham” we find another 


fordshire of William Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, | allusion to the goose on Michaelmas Day. 
on condition of presenting yearly “one goose | “On the 29th of September, in the morning, 
fit for the lord’s dinner on the feast of St. | the aldermen and all those who are upon the 


Michael the Archangel.” cloathing (7. e., those who have served the office 
: | of chamberlain or sheriff, or both) assemble at 
‘¢ The custom came up of the tenants presenting ithe old mayor’s house, who entertains them 
Their landlords with geese, to incline their relenting| pocides tea and coffee, with a cold onliilen. 
y ring , ~ | e ? ] 

On following payments. formerly with hot roasted geese.” 


In 1575 Gascoigne wrote :— 
29th to the inmates of the Old Man’s Hospital, 


‘‘ And when the tennantes come to paie their quarter's | Norwich, when one goose is allowed for four 


rent, ; : Early in this century motives of economy led 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish of fish the board to propose the discontinuance of this 
in Lent, | feast, but a legacy was subsequently left by 


At Christmasse a capon, at Michaelmasse a goose, | one of the aldermen of the city for the purpose 
And somewhat else at New Year's tide, for feare | of keeping it up. A “goose feast ” still takes 
ey fees place, or did until the last few years, at several 
Thus to pay tribute of provision five times | localities in Lancashire; nor were other coun- 
in the year, in addition to the rent, must have ties behind them in the consumption of geese. 
been hard upon the tenants, for English people| A street on the Lincolnshire side of Notting- 
even for a popular Government, do not like to | ham is said to be called Goose-gate from the 
have five quarter days in twelve months! It | numbers which were driven through it to the 
is therefore evident that our forefathers feasted annual goose fair, when from 15,000 to 20,000 
upon the savoury bird on September 29th, long |of those birds were brought from the Lincoln- 
before the time of good Queen Bess, having re-| shire fens, each flock attended by a goose-herd 
nounced the superstition of their woad-painted | with a crook, wherewith to catch and lead out 
ancestors in Cwsar’s time, who considered it| any goose which a possible customer might 
impious to eat its flesh; and the custom was desire to examine more closely. 
so general that a witty writer of the last cen-| It is easy to understand that with so large 
tury asserts that when it was proposed to re-|a demand for the bird, it should be considered 


| 


form the calendar it was urged that “confusion| one of the most. profitable fowls tovrear. A 






















A goose dinner is still given on September | 
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writer in Notes and Queries remarked some | Jews of Presburg at the time of the conquest 
years ago, “ As regards the annual marketable | of Hungary by the Magyars.” 

value of the goose and its progeny, I believe I} It is difficult to understand how the word 
am not far wrong in saying that it is com-| goose could have become, as it has done, a 
puted at little less than that of the common | synonym for stupidity and folly, for the bird 
ewe. Where a systematic profit is made on| possesses many qualities which ought to have 
the produce of the bird, and the feathers are rendered the application of such an epithet to 
periodically plucked or sheared, the yield has it impossible, and which were fully recognized 
been estimated at dowble the value of the | even in ancient times. It was alleged by Plu- 
sheep.” We hope, however, that Mordan, Gil- 








|tarch that when the wild geese “going from 
lott, and Perry have considerably reduced the | Cilicia, cross the range of Taurus, which 
profits of those cruel periodical pluckings. abounds in eagles, they take a large stone in 

Various curious recipes for cooking our |their beaks, in order to restrain their voice, 





Michaelmas dish are to be found in old and they thus escape over the mountain during | 


cookery-books. Pungency, acidity, and sweet- | the night without being observed.” 


ness form the combination of flavours required The goose is capable of being taught to per- 
in almost every case, and the English sage, | form several tricks, as those can testify who 
onions, and apple-sauce of the present day saw the “learned”’ one in London some years 
were represented in the fourteenth century by | ago pick out the letters required to form a 


the garlic and quince with which the Ttalians | given name, and count the number of spec- 


used to stuff their baked geese. The carving | tators present. One instance, at least, is on | 


of the bird was also a matter of importance, | record of one having been trained to domestic 


and a special technical term existed to refer to| work. “The famous chemist Lemery,” Hone 
it. Down to the end of the last century a/ stated in his “ Year Book,” “saw a goose turn- 
gentlewoman in our own country would have | ing the spit on which a turkey was roasting, 
infringed the rules of table etiquette by re-| unconscious we hope that some friend would 





| questing her neighbour’s aid in carving the| soon accept the office for her. Alas!” added 





goose before her, for good breeding would}the witty writer, “we are all twrnspits in this 

have required her to ask him to rear it. Some} world; and when we roast a friend let us be 

of the old terms for carving are curious; a|aware that many stand ready to return the 

duck was unbraced, a partridge winged, and a| compliment.” 

pheasant allayed. 
England, however, is not the only country | The father of the writer remembers a poor 

in which the goose is held in high estimation.| man in Norfolk who was constantly attended 








Charlemagne kept numbers for his table at} by one that followed him about like a dog; and | 
each of his country-houses. At Martinmas| in the same county another was known to have |; 
(November 11th), this bird is a festival dish | attached herself to a horse, at whose feet she | 


among the Germans, the Danes, and the} was always to be seen. That it is a valorous 
French; the latter partake of it also on| bird, too, is proved by the cruel customs of the 
Twelfth Day and on Shrove Tuesday. Medals |“ goose-pit” in St. Petersburg, where such 
are still extant, struck in Denmark more than | are regularly trained to fight, 
a century and a half ago, bearing a goose on} ‘The vigilance of the goose is a matter of his- 
the obverse, and the word “ Martinalia” on the | tory, and it is needless to repeat here the story 
reverse, of the capitol being saved by the watchfulness 
“ St. Martin’s Days, in the Norway clogs, is|of the sacred geese of Juno (s.c. 361), when 
marked with a goose, for on that'day they| neither sentinels nor dogs detected the ad- 
always feasted with a roasted goose. They} vance of the foe. From that time an annual 
say, St. Martin being elected to a bishoprick | feast was held in Rome, when a silver goose 
hid himself (noluit episcopari), but: was dis-| was borne in triumphal procession, and at the 
covered by that animal.” * same time a dog was hanged, to perpetuate 
A newspaper cutting, preserved in Notes and|the memory of the disgraceful negligence of 
Queries, quoting from the Austrian Gazette,| his species on that occasion. We can hardly 
states that “'The Jews of Presburg were al-| wonder that public gratitude led the censors 
lowed to present two geese to the Emperor of | to care for the tenders for the food of the public 
Austria at Vienna. The geese were decked | geese before any other one. 


|| with ribbons of black and yellow, the Austrian The writer was informed by a clergyman in 


| colours, and of red, green, and white, the Hun-| Kent that when he had to return home late in 
| garian. The obligation of making this present | the evening, after attending meetings or visit- 


about St. Martin’s Day was imposed on the| ing sick parishioners, he could never elude the 
* Note to Stukely’s Iter. vi. 131, vigilance of the geese in the farmyards which 











The goose is capable of strong attachment. | 
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he passed. He could tread so lightly as not to 
be heard by the dogs, but the birds were too 
sharp for him, and never failed to give notice 
of his passing by. This gives probability to 
the story of the Capitol, as Livy relates it; but 
everything is questioned in these days, and at- 
tempts have been made to reduce the narrative 
to a myth. Our great living naturalist, Pro- 
fessor Owen, treats it differently. He has 
written :— 

“Opposite the cottage where I live is a 
pond, which is frequented during the summer 
by two brood-flocks of geese belonging to the 
keepers. These geese take up their quarters 
for the night along the margin of the pond, 
into which they are ready to plunge at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Several times, when I have} 








Wild geese are admired for the wisdom they 
show in their migrations and well-arranged 
flight, and also for their prudence and circum- 
spection in guarding against surprise; while 
from the height at which they fly, and the 
beauty of their aérial movements, they ar e sup- 
posed to hold intercourse with spiritual beings. 
One thing used at first to puzzle me. My 
pundit thought he could pay no higher com- 
pliment to his mistress than to compare her 
walk to that of a graceful goose! But I have 
since learned to think this natural enoungh— 
the kind of gait which we speak of disparag- 
ingly as a “ waddle,” being perhaps inseparable 
from that degree of obesity which an Oriental 
considers an essential ingredient in female 
beauty. I may add here, what perhaps was 


been up late or wakeful, I have heard the old! not known to my Hindoo friend, that the goose 
gander sound the alarm, which is immediately |is an affectionate. animal, and capable, when 
taken up, and has been sometimes followed by | kindly treated, of forming a strong attachment 
a simultaneous plunge of the flock into the) to its human protector.” 
pool. On mentioning this to the keeper, he,| The goose is one of the three longest-lived 
quite aware of the characteristic readiness of | of the feathered creation; the other two being 
the geese to sound an alarm in the night, at- | | the eagle and the swan. A writer in the Huro- 
teibiated it to the visit of a foumart, or other pean Magaz ine for July, 1787, asserted that a 
predatory vermin. On other occasions the| family was then living in Fife who were able 
cackling has seemed to be caused by a deer | to prove that a goose had been in their posses- 
stalking near the flock. But often has the old! sion for seventy years. They knew it must 
Roman anecdote occurred to me when I have | have been still older, but they could bring in- 
been awoke by the midnight alarm notes of contestible evidence of the length of time men- 
my anserine neighbours; and more than once | tioned. 
I have noticed, when the cause of alarm has! Sir James Emerson Tennent, in his work on 
been such as to excite the dogs of the next-| Ceylon, has given some curious particulars of 
door keeper, that the geese were beforehand in | the ancient honour paid to the goose in that 
giving loud warning of the strange steps. ‘island and in Burmah. In Ceylon the bird 
“I have never had the smallest sympathy figures conspicuously on Buddhist monuments 
with the sceptics as to Livy’s statement; it is and on the carved tablets found there, and it 
not a likely one to be feigned; it is in exact| was considered “king over all the feathered 
accordance with the characteristic acuteness, of | tribes.” The national banner of the Burmese 
sight and hearing, watchfulness, and power, | bears a goose, and the brass weights of these 
and instinct to utter alarm-cries, of the goose.” | people are usually cut in the form “of the sacred 
The goose is a favourite bird with the Hin- bird, like the stone weights of the ancient 
doos, and is fr equently kept in their villages. | Egyptians, who reckoned it among their many 
There is a song in its praise, a stanza of which | | deities, as the emblem of Seb, father of Osiris, 
has been thus translated : :— Though the crow | | and as one of the creatures with which the 
were ornamented with pearls, and bedecked | dead had to undergo transmigration. A sepul- 
with gold, diamonds, and rubies, yet in mien | chral tablet of about 700 3.c. exhibits a goose 
he would never equal thee, oh goose!” \* standing on a small chapel, over which are 
“The Hindoo loves the goose,” says a mo-| the hieroglyphic words, The good goose greatly 
dern writer, “because it is a paragon of clean- beloved; and on the lower part of the tablet 
liness, ever, like himself, dabbling in water,| the dedication makes an offering of fire and 
performing its ablutions, and smoothing its | water to Ammon and the goose.” 
white plumes; living also, like himself, on “The same word,” Sir J. E. Tennant wrote, 
rice, or on the paddy or young grass of the| “appears to designate the goose in the most 
plant. The goose also is the Bahon, or vehicle | remote quarters of the globe. The Pali term 
of Brahma, the creator, and meets on that ac- 
count with no small modicum of reverence.* 





Penniless, who extemporized an expedition to the Holy 
Land before the first crusade was entered upon, paid 

* A similar degrading superstition is recorded in the | divine honours to a goat and a goose which headed 
middle ages. The motley rabble under Walter the | theiy march.” 
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| species of the bird, the barnacle, or bernicle- 
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hanza, by which it was known to the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, is still the henza of the Burmese, 
the gangsa of the Malays, and it is to be traced 
in the xnv of the Greeks, the anser of the 
Romans, the ganso of the Portuguese, the ansar 
of the Spaniards, the gans of the Germans, the 
gas of the Swedes, the goose and gander of the 
English.” 

A paper on the goose would be incomplete 
without some allusion to the extraordinary 
fable which formed a subject for grave discus- 
sion in the middle ages, of the production of a 


goose, by certain trees. Circumstantial descrip- 
tions were given of the “small swelled balls” 
containing the future fowl, suspended by the 
bill to the branch, from which, when ripe, it 
fell into the sea, and the creature then took 
wing. The story was attested by Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Aldrovand, Scaliger, Bishop Leslie, | 
and others; but some were bold enough to) 
dispute it, and to assert that the geese in| 
question were not the growth of the tree, being | 
produced instead from the foam of the sea. | 








“Vain man would be wise;” but no fable is 
too foolish and wild for him, with all his 
vaunted understanding, to believe and to 
affirm, if he turns away from the source of the 
only True Wisdom. 

The “ goose-tree” had its firm defenders as 
well as its sturdy assailants, and more thap. 
one representation of it is still to be found, 
probably not taken from nature! Our own 
illustration will convey an idea of it, designed 
from the minute descriptions that have come 
down to us. Gerard the herbalist was daring 


| 
| 


enough to allege in 1636 that these vegetable- | 


grown geese “so abound in Lancashire, that 
one of the best may be bought for three- 


pence.” But one of the Orkney Islands was | 


said to be the special habitat of those ornitho- 
logical curiosities. 

The goose, as we all know, figures largely in 
nursery rhymes, but of these we need not give 
any account, as our younger readers will have 
no difficulty in supplying it for themselves. 

0. 8. A. 
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CHAPTER XIII.-—AN ODD VISITOR. 


Wirt considerable trouble, Harriet succeeded 
in having her party arranged upon the plan 
proposed by Mr. Brinsden; and a lovely even- 
ing, calm and sweet as summer evening could 
be, lent its kindly aid to the occasion. 

Miss Alwyn was not one of the company, 
but she heard an account of the brilliant pro- 





ceedings; and she was, therefore, not a little 
surprised when she called upon Harriet, some 
days afterwards, to find the latter looking very 
far from happy or triumphant. 

“ Are you not well, dear?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, I am quite well,” was the reply, “but 
I am rather put out. Iam sorry that I can- 
not ask you to stay to-day, Grace, but I have 
made an engagement to go with Mrs. Muddi- 
comb and Emily to the flower show, and they 
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are coming for me at two o'clock. I was just 
going up to dress when you came in.” 
Harriet had not intended to speak rudely, 
but she was a little annoyed that Grace had 
come, and having been up very late the night 
before, she was disposed, this morning, to be 
irritable. Her mind was fast becoming ener- 
vated, and her temper suffered accordingly. 
The soft atmosphere of ball-rooms, of a life 
of ease and enjoyment, may be delicious, but 
the spirit soon droops and grows sickly in its 
influence. They are the pure, fresh breezes of 
the Hill Difficulty—that rugged ascent which 


| must be accomplished in pursuit of every 
| worthy aim—which give true health and 
| strength. 


Grace saw at once how matters were, so 
she made a kind answer to the ungracious 
address, which instantly put Harriet into 
better humour. 

“ But pray don’t run away directly, cousin,” 
she said. “If you will not mind coming up- 
stairs and sitting with me whilst I dress, I 
should so much like to have a little talk with 
you. I hope you will excuse being treated so 
unceremoniously, but I cannot disappoint these 
people. Will you come? ” 

Grace consented, and they went up to 
Harriet’s bedroom, where its mistress began 
her toilet, whilst Miss Alwyn seated herself 
in a chair beside the dressing-table. 

Harriet’s face still looked disturbed, and for 
a few minutes she kept silence. But pre- 
sently, as she stood at the glass combing out 
her hair, she said abruptly,— 

“You see, Grace, it is all that stupid party!” 

“T don’t quite understand you, my dear,” 
Grace replied, very much at a loss, 

“ Why, I have been dreadfully distressed 
this morning, because my father was so hurt. 
The bills have been sent in for all the things 
we had for the party the week before last, and 
father was so surprised at the amounts. You 
know, Mr. Brinsden helped me a great deal 
with the arrangements. I didnot know much 
about it, and his assistance was very useful ; 
but, of course, it is not to be expected that a 
man with his income should consider expense. 
He did not mean to be extravagant, but what 
seemed very little to him is a great deal to 
father; and it seems that he and I together 
have managed to spend a good deal of money 
over this absurd piece of business. I really 
wish it had never been thought of! I would 
not be the means of vexing my father for all 
the parties in the world.” 

“T believe that most sincerely,” said Grace; 
“but, my dear Harriet, how came you to be 


“Why, he did not bind me to any precise 
sum, though he desired me not to go to much 
expense. It was arranged at first that I was 
only to ask a few friends; but then I found 
I was obliged to invite more people than 
I intended, and of course, having invited 
them, I was compelled to entertain them with 
decency ; and the supper from the pastrycook’s 
was charged at a great rate. Then the hiring 
of the marquee, and the musicians, and all the 
rest of it, cost no end more than I anticipated. 
I wish I had not been so foolish as to give a 
party at all, for I never can be like other 
people, and I had better give up trying;” and 
Harriet pulled the comb through a mass of 
soft curls. 

“ Still, my dear Harriet,” said Grace, paci- 
fically, “it will not at all mend the matter to 
get angry. The only thing you can do now 
is to take the lesson deeply to heart, and en- 
deavour to be wiser next time. You see, from 
this, how easy it is to be led from step to step 
into error. You allowed yourself to go beyond 
the bounds which your own and your father’s 
judgment had fixed, and this is the conse- 
quence.” 

“ Yes, I see well enough how wrong 1 was, 
now it is too late!” replied Harriet; “and it 
is so doubly provoking, Grace, to think that I 
am enduring all this annoyance just for the 
sake of trying to please a lot of people, who I 
dare say felt very little pleasure.” 

“Are you quite sure that you wanted to 
please them?” inquired Grace, smiling. 

“Well, I believe I wanted to please myself a 
little at the same time,” Harriet returned, with 
a slight blush; “but I hoped that they would 
be pleased; at least, I hoped that they would 
think the better of me for my pains. But I 
doubt if they did; for I happened to overhear 
Emily Muddicomb making fun of me to some 
one that very night. I do not think that she 
really likes me much; only, as there is a 
chance that I may some day be in a better 
position than herself, she thinks it as well to 








be civil.” 

“Tt is not fair to suspect poor Miss Muddi- 
comb of such odious policy,” said Miss Alwyn, 
laughing. “ Suppose we give her credit for 
liking you just a little.” 

“No, I am pretty certain I am right. You 
know that her engagement with that young 
man is broken off, and she has been as envious 
of me as possible ever since. 
don’t know half the trials one meets with in 
society !” 

* No, I know very little about it,” said Grace ; 
“and I assure you I consider that my ‘ ignor- 





led into spending so much more than your 
father expected P ”’ 


IV. 


ance is bliss;’ for society, I am afraid, is a 


22 


Ah, Grace! you | 
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heartless tyrant, whose slaves endure a very 
hard bondage.’ , 

Grace was obliged to smile at the sigh of 
patient martyrdom with which Harriet signified 
her assent to this remark, as though she had 
proved its truth by the experience of years. 

The young lady having now finished dress- 
ing, they went down-stairs. 

They reached the hall just in time to see 
the servant close the drawing-room door upon 
some person she had admitted there; and she 
then came to announce that Harriet was 
wanted. 

“If you please, Miss, Mr. Arneveldt will be 
glad to speak with you, if you are disengaged.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Harriet, as the 
colour rushed into her cheeks, “how very 
strange! Which Mr. Arneveldt is it, Jane?” 

“The old gentleman, Miss.” 

This intelligence, though certainly a relief 
in one way, rather increased Harriet’s astonish- 
ment; and even Miss Alwyn felt considerable 
surprise, for old Isaac Arneveldt was rarely, 
if ever, known to pay a call except as a matter 
of business. 

“It must be my father he wants,” said 
Harriet; “but you had better ask him in here, 
Jane.” ‘As soon as the servant had retired, 
she added, to Grace,— 

“T cannot let him stay in the drawing-room, 
for I expect the Muddicombs here almost 
directly, and I would not have them see him 
for anything on earth.” 

She had no time for further observations, 
for old Isaac at this moment entered. She 
thought he looked even more bent and wrinkled 
than when she had seen him last Christmas, 
but his eyes were not a whit less sharp and 
shrewd. 

“Good morning, Miss Harriet,” he said, as 
Harriet advanced to meet him; “I had busi- 
ness in this neighbourhood, and so I thought 
I would give you a look in.” 

Harriet expressed herself very glad to see 
him, which perbaps was not strictly true, 
though, in fact, she felt much greater satisfac- 
tion in looking once again upon his shrivelled, 
shabby figure than she would have dreamed 
possible. The reaction of feeling which had 
just now set in rather drew her towards any 
one who reminded her of her childish days; 
but all this would change again as soon as her 
present vexations were forgotter. 

Meantime the old man was glancing curi- 
ously round the room, evidently taking note of 
every detail of furniture and ornament. 

“Your father has a pretty house here, Miss 
Harriet,” he said, bringing his gaze at length 
back to Harriet; “he has grown quite a gentle- 
man within these few months.” 





“Tam glad you like the house,” she replied, 
“for it was my choice. I took such a fancy to 
it as soon as I saw it that I could not rest 
until I had persuaded father to take it. But 
it is rather small.” 

“Not atall. You ladies are excellent judges 


of what is good ;—and the furniture is your | 


taste also, I presume.” 


“ Yes,” said Harriet, flattered by his tone of | 


admiration ; “father left it all in my hands. 
But won’t you come out and look at the 
garden? ” 

He immediately accepted the invitation, and 
Harriet with great pride conducted him round 
the garden, which was now in high perfection. 
Here she kept him continually in motion, 
hobbling from one to another of her floral 
favourites, whilst she related the life and 
lineage of each,—dwelling upon the most 
interesting points of their nurture and progress 
with a fond pleasure almost maternal. He 


was delighted with all he saw, and so won her | 
heart by his praises that she was finally incited | 
to the prodigality of gathering him a small | 


bouquet of her best flowers. 


| 
Grace, who had accompanied them out of | 
doors, quietly observed what passed; and if | 


she did not receive the old gentleman’s com- 
pliments in quite such good faith as her young 
cousin, she did not allow her distrust to be 
visible. 


When they returned to the house, Mr. | 


Arneveldt would at once have taken his leave, 
but though Harriet was growing a little im- 
patient to be rid of him, her instinct of hospi- 
tality compelled her to insist that he should 
rest and refresh himself before his departure. 
“ You must sit down, if it is only for a few 


minutes, Mr. Arneveldt,” she said, leading | 


him to an easy chair; “and you will have 
something to take before you leave. I won’t 
hear of your going without taking a glass of 
wine.” 


“I very seldom indulge in such a luxury, | 


Miss Harriet,” he said, “but since you are so 
pressing, I won’t say no.” 

And he accordingly sat down, whilst she 
hastened to get the decanters and glasses. 

“A very fine article!” he remarked, as he 
took the glass from her hand, and held it up 
to the light with the critical air of a connois- 
seur. “Dear me, what a thing it is to have 
money! What comforts one can have around 
one! Miss Harriet, permit me to drink your 
health. I hear that you are going to make a 
grand marriage before long. I’m sure you 
might be a bride to-day, as far as beauty of 
appearance goes. Your husband will be a 
happy man.” 

Harriet laughed and blushed, and glanced 









































|| at her own dress, which was intended for the 





| health. 





| herself after all. 
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flower show, but would have been quite as ap- 
propriate for a wedding. 

“I'd wish you prosperity,” continued old 
Isaac, “ only it would be a waste of words to 
wish you what you enjoy in such a large 
degree already.” 

“Oh, we are always the better for good 


| wishes, Mr. Arneveldt,” Harriet replied, “and 


I’m sure I am very much obliged to you, and 
wish you every happiness in return.” 

She had been thinking ever since the old 
man’s arrival that she ought to ask after 
Philip, and this seemed a favourable opportu- 
nity to make some polite inquiry about that 
gentleman, but she did not quite know what 
to say. She waited, therefore, a little longer, 
wishing that Grace might ask; but Grace, very 
unaccountably and provokingly, never men- 
tioned Philip’s name, so that she had to do it 


old Isaac was actually going, that she ventured 
to express a hope that his grandson was well. 

“Oh yes,” was the answer, “quite well in 
He is in Paris just now. Going 


| about is a good thing for a young fellow, and 


I make him useful. I'll be sure to tell him 
that you inquired after him.” 

“Oh, I beg you won’t trouble yourself to 
do that,” answered Harriet, hastily; “it is not 
of the slightest importance, I’m sure.’ 

“Oh, but it is pleasant to know that 


_ your friends don’t forget you; and Philip will 





be gratified that you remember him. Good 
day, Miss Harriet.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Arneveldt. 
of the step.” 

“No fear, my dear young lady; I am not 
nearly so blind and stupid as you take me to 
be. Once again, good-bye.” 

This was said at the house door, as the old 
man began laboriously to descend the few steps 
into the front garden. As Jane closed the 
garden gate behind him, Harriet went to the 
drawing-room window, and watched his retreat- 
ing figure as he tottered feebly down the road. 

“An odd visitor,’ she remarked to Miss 
Alwyn, who had followed her into the room; 
“T wonder what possessed him to call? But 


Pray take care 


| he is not such a disagreeable man in manner, 


although so very ugly and shabby. Oh, here 
are the Muddicombs,—what a blessing that 
they did not meet him !” 

An open barouche, in which sat two sump- 


| tuously dressed ladies, now drew up before the 


house; and Mrs. Muddicomb having sent in 
a message to be excused from alighting, as 
they were already much behind time, Harriet 
bade Grace a hurried farewell. 

“T shall not be late in returning,” she said; 








It was not, however, until | 
iby a plentiful allowance of what the world 
‘calls pleasure. | 


“ won’t you come in and spend an hour or two 
with us this evening? Do, Grace! It always 
cheers my father up to see you, and he is so 
sadly out of spirits.” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she spoke, but 
she jumped lightly into the carriage, and 
greeted her friends with a smiling gaiety some- 
what inconsistent, as far as one of them was 
concerned, with the conviction she had con- 
fessed only that morning, and yet more in- 
consistent with the aching which just then 
troubled her own heart. 

“Poor Harriet!” thought Grace, after 
seeing the party off; “and this is her am- 
bition,—to lose her truth and sweet temper, 
and all the beauty of her character for— 
what ?” 


CHAPTER XIV.—MR, HILTON MAKES A CALL, 


THIs summer was marked in Harriet’s history 


But, however well this kind of life suited 
her tastes, it did not equally suit her health ; 
and her pale cheeks and languid appearance 
made Mr. Hilton glad to avail himself of an 
opportunity of sending her, at the end of 
August, to the sea-side, with her friends the 
Muddicombs. 

She was not absent more than five weeks; 
but during this time even an ordinary observer 
might have perceived that a great change had 
taken place in her father. It is true that of 
late he had been constantly more or less 
depressed; but these were but passing clouds 
compared with the heavy gloom which now 
gathered over his spirits, seeming to leave no 
spot of light. 

He went backwards and forwards to busi- 
ness as usual, and attended to his duties when 
there, but in a manner that showed he had no 
heart nor interest left. He seldom spoke to 
any one beyond a few words; and whilst at 
home, shut himself up with his pipe in moody 
solitude. He ate next to nothing; and, in 
the morning, his disordered bed told that the 
night had brought restlessness, not rest. 

This continued until the day before Harriet 
was expected home. That evening, upon 
leaving the shop, instead of seeking his own 
residence he bent his steps in the direction of 
Grace Alwyn’s, 

Grace had also been out of town, and had 
but that very morning returned. 

Whilst Mr. Hilton’s thoughts impelled him 
towards her, hers, by a very natural sympathy, 
were with him and his daughter. She had 
received no letter from either of them since 
she had been away, and was just a trifle sur- 
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| upon the following day. 


| wash her hands before she could join him. 





| followed him in a few minutes, and found him 

















prised and hurt at the neglect. However, 
she charitably concluded that the one bad been 
too busy, and the other too happy, to think of 
absent friends, and, not to bear malice, she 
resolved that she would go to “The Limes” 


She was at this moment standing at the 
kitchen table, with a large tea-tray before her, 
crowded with red garden-pots in which she 
was planting sundry precious cuttings she 
had brought to London; an occupation which 
afforded her huge content—to judge, at least, 
by the gleeful style in which she dug away 
with fork and trowel, heedless of the detriment 
to her small white hands. 

She heard Mr. Hilton’s voice inquiring for 
her in the passage, but she was compelled to 


He was shown into the parlour. whither she 


sitting near the window, which was open to let 
in the air which was softly stirring in the 
warm autumn evening. 

It was fast growing dusk, but, imperfect as 
the light was, she was struck by his altered 
appearance. As she entered with her gentle 
tread, he did not turn round, and it was not 
until she spoke that he seemed aware of her 
presence. 

“It is getting quite dark,” she said; “ we 
will have the lamp.” 

“Not on my account,” he answered ; adding 
emphatically, as she moved to fetch it, “ Pray 
don’t, Grace ; indeed, I’d rather not.” 

His manner was as unlike himself as his 
face, but she had tact enough to conceal her 





concern, and they talked for some time, 
though with constraint, upon common sub- 
jects. At length Grace madé some allusion 
to Harriet. 

“ She will be at home to-morrow,” said the 
father, with a smile breaking the sad lines of 
his mouth. 





“T am glad to hear it,” said Grace; “for I 
am sure you want her very sorely.” 

“No, I don’t know that I do,” he replied : 
“in fact, I should like to keep her away longer 
if I could, for she is happy now, and she will 
not be happy long after she comes back. This 
is a trying world, cousin, and I should be 
thankful if she and I were both well quit 
of it.” 

“ My dear friend!” exclaimed Grace, sur-| 
prised. 

“T do not want to shock you,” he continued, | 
“but I wish to have a little talk with you. I 
came on purpose; not that you can help me, | 





| but you are a good, kind, quiet soul, to whom | 


I don’t mind speaking. I am in heavy trouble, | 
Grace,—weighed down !—crushed !”’ 


| 
i 


He drew a long, sighing breath, as though 
to ease the painful burden, and Grace waited 
in suspense for his next words. He began 
abruptly,— 

“T think I was to blame in ever going to 
Acton; it has been a hollow pretence from 
first to last, though I never meant it so, as 
you will believe if no one else does. We have 
got altogether out of our depth, and I have 
never been happy, nor felt myself a straight- 
forward man. I have expected all along that 
we should receive a check. I did not believe 
that things would be suffered to continue in 
their present course. But oh! cousin, cousin, 
I was not prepared for such a sudden and 
utter fall. 

“* Understand,” he went on, “I don’t mean 
to say that it is these increased demands which 
have been the cause of it. It has no direct 
connection, I know, with our new style of 
living. It might have occurred,— would have 
occurred, I suppose, if we had been going on 


in the old simple way ; but still my conscience || 








isn’t satisfied. Besides, the trifle I had man- | 


aged to lay by has been all swallowed up by 


our recent expenses; though, to be sure, that | 


would have been little better than nothing to || 
meet such an overwhelming emergency. There | 


is no use in regrets.” 

“But what has happened?” said Grace, in 
great perplexity. “What can have hap- 
pened P” 

“T will tell you,” he answered; “the tale is 
soon told. 


that Iam ruined! Some time ago, I became 


security for a man to the amount of a thousand | 


pounds. He was in promising circumstances, 
and there did not appear to be a shadow of 
risk. I had never felt any serious fears upon 
the subject until the beginning of this month, 
when he came to remind me that the bill was 


just due, and to announce that, owing to the | 


late commercial panic, his affairs were in a bad 
state; that he was, in fact, insolvent, and that 


{ must hold myself ready to pay the money. | 


Now I haven’t a thousand shillings—much 
less a thousand pounds.” 

He paused for a few moments, and then 
resumed in a tone of suppressed emotion,— 

“But I will do all that lies in my power. 
I shall give up everything. The stock of the 
shop is of considerable value; and then there 
is the pretty furniture of our new house which 
my darling took such delight in—that——” 

His voice trembled, and he turned aside his 
head with an expression of distress, only dimly 
visible in the fading daylight, but plain enough 
to make Grace’s heart ache. 

“ But surely,’’ she said, “such a sacrifice is 
not necessary. There is old Mr. Arneveldt, 





It is neither more nor less than | 
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_ he certainly could save you from your diffi- 


culties, Your credit is good, and your 
business long-established; you could curtail 
your present expenses, and with rigid economy 
you might, in time, soon pay back the loan. 
Surely he will not see you reduced to such a 
strait, and refuse to give a helping hand.” 

“T would not ask him,” was the reply. “I 
have no right to shift the load on to other 
people’s shoulders.” 

“ But this is false pride,” remonstrated Miss 
Alwyn. 


“No, Grace, no,” he answered, with sudden 


excitement ; “you would not say that if you| 





issue. I had hoped that this calamity might 
have been averted until after Harriet’s mar- 
riage, but I feel that now the secret cannot be 
kept any longer. I want you to break it tomy 
dear girl, Grace, as gently as you can. It will 
be a great blow to her, but she has other 
interests and other affections which will help 
to wear off the grief. She will be married 
before very long, I suppose, and her blind 
father shall never be a clog upon her pros- 
perity.” 

He spoke almost bitterly, although the tears 
were wet upon his cheeks. 

“Do not be unjust to Harriet,” said Grace, 





| troubled dream, and her tongue was for the| in the attachment. 
| moment paralyzed. 


| presently breaking the short silence, “I would 








this danger.” 


had a vague fear that something was amiss, | hardly believe that there will ever be light 





| knew all. If this blow were the only one I| laying her hand upon his. “TI believe that 


think I could bear it almost cheerfully, even / nothing in the world could make her happy if 
though it stripped me of everything I possess | you were in sorrow; for I do not think even 
in the wide world; for I have health and/now that there is any feeling in her heart so 


_ strength and honest intentions, and I could| strong as her love for you.” 
| still make a living. 
| the worst. 


But this is not all, nor| “Doyouthink not?” he said, with a sudden 
Oh, Grace! cousin! I have tried | light overspreading his face. “ Well, I ought 
to conceal it from myself and from every one| not to be glad to hear it, but there’s a sort 
else, but it is useless to struggle any longer | of comfort in it, notwithstanding; for lately it 
against the trath; and there is another calamity | has appeared to me as if everything was 
close upon me, in comparison with which this | changed, even her affection. She has seemed 
seems as nothing. My sight is going, cousin; | s0 much less my own than she used to be. I 
I shall soon be blind,—bdlind !” am afraid I am a sadly selfish father, Grace, 
He repeated the word several times, as | for, do you know, it has actually pained me at 
though to accustom himself to the sound, or to| times to think that she cared so much about 
realize its meaning. As to Grace, she almost | that man Brinsden? though at other times 
believed that she must be dreaming some | again I have wished I could see more solidity 
However, her affection to 
me does not alter the case. I could not live 
in dependence, above all not on my daughter’s 
husband. No; there is an almshouse belong- 
have worked, never mind how hard; but there | ing to our parish for decayed tradesmen,— 
is nothing left now but to sink into helpless | poor worn-out old fellows like myself. I can 
destitution.” get in there, and then I shall not be an encum- 
Miss Alwyn had by this time recovered her- | brance to any one.” 
self sufficiently to speak, and she endeavoured; “ Well, we will not talk of the almshouse just 
to strike a spark of hopefulness, though with | yet,” said Grace. “You are not compelled to 
no great success. go there at once, and in the meantime I trust 
“But why do you make so sure of this ?”| and believe that some other way will be opened. 
she asked. “I have never remarked any | I do not know how to console you; and, indeed, 
signs of disease in your eyes; they look} in such distress human consolation is not of 


healthy. You are weak and broken-spirited | much value; but of this I am well assured, 


“Tf I could have had my eyes,” he said, 





| from other causes, and all things appear in} that black as these clouds now appear, we 


Perhaps you magnify | shall find in good time that there is light 
| behind.” 

He shook his head. “T have some faith in your predictions, 

“T wish I did. For months past I: have cousin,” he said, with a faint smile, “but I can 


a melancholy aspect. 


though I drove the thought away because I | again for me in this world, but only deepening 
dared not face it. But the alarming symptoms | darkness. I struggle to be humble and patient 
are rapidly growing worse, and the other day| beneath my fate, but you little know, Grace, 
I went to an eminent ophthalmic surgeon. He | what a storm of revolt and repining is often 
soon settled the question. Nothing can save| raised within my breast. The bad rebellious 
my eyes, he says; something gone wrong with| thoughts will get the upper hand, though I 
the optic nerve. I don’t understand their | get sick and faint with striving to keep them 
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“ Yet in the misery of such conflicts we are 
not forsaken,” said Girace: “our Master’s eyes 
of love and pity, which when He walked the 
earth were never turned away from mortal 


, suffering, still look down on us from heaven, 
| sinning and helpless as we are; and His ear 


is open to catch the faintest whisper of His 
name.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “it is good to know 
that there is such a refuge for the weak and 


| weary, even when your feelings are too dead 


to enjoy the full blessing of it. The divine 
invitation to those who labour and are heavy 
laden, with its promise of rest, is the only ray 
of hope I feel. Sometimes this ray seems 
quite near, and sometimes far off, but it warms 
my heart. The words are continually in my 
mind,—‘ Come unto Me!’ I think of them at 
night when I am restless and harassed, and 
they fall so gently and sweetly that I have 
more than once been lulled into sleep. But 
then the waking! Oh, Grace! the time may 
come when I shall be reconciled to my sorrow, 
but I cannot bear tolook at it yet steadily in 
the light of day. I had once formed such a 
different picture. I used to please myself with 
the idea that perhaps my dear girl and Philip 


' Arneveldt might at some time or other come 
| together, and that my last years might be 


spent happily with them and with their child- 
ren. I had somehow always thought that this 
would be.” 

“I wish in my heart it had been,” sighed 
Grace. 

“So do I, for try as I will, I never can feel 
cordially or kindly to this fellow,—this Brins- 
den, nor look forward to my child’s union 


| with him with any feeling but regret. He is 
' not deserving of her, but his money and his 
| dress and his pompous airs have dazzled her 


imagination, and she is so wrapt up in him 
that I dare not even hint my fears. Yet, 


| Grace, if this marriage turns out unhappily, it 


will be, after all, the bitterest drop in this 
bitter cup of mine.” 
“ My dear friend, we will not meet trouble 


| halfway. There maybe sterling qualities hidden 
; Somewhere under Mr. Brinsden’s showy exter- 


nals. His attachment to Harriet, at all events, 
must be disinterested.” 
“Oh, of course it is not surprising that he 


| should admire her; the thing that grieves me 


is that she can admire him. But it is my 
own fault. I went the wrong way to work 
in bringing her up. It was chiefly vanity 
that made me so anxious for her to be clever 
and accomplished. I wanted to see her shine 
in the world,—and what has it all done for 
her? Why, only caused her suffering by 


| giving her a craving for society which is 





above her rank. How can she be blamed if 
she mistakes the outward signs of gentility 
for real excellence? Cousin, I have grievously 
failed, even where I thought myself most 
secure.” 

“ Still, never despair!” said Grace, as they 
shook hands at parting; “even our errors 
may work for good ; and neither you nor I can 
tell to what wise and merciful end all these 
things shall be brought.” 


CHAPTER XV.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


WueEn Harriet heard the tidings with which 
her father had charged Miss Alwyn, they 
seemed altogether too terrible for belief. 

Had the communication been of a less over- 
whelming nature, perhaps her distress would 
have been more active; but the evil was 
greater than she could fully grasp. 

A dream-like sense of unreality lasted for the 
first two or three days, during which her life 
ran such a quiet, unbroken course, that the 
threatened change loomed more and more 
shadowy each day. But still she was for 
ever thinking of what her cousin had told 
her; and her father’s haggard face, and the 
symptoms which often occurred of the advance 
of his disease, contained a yet sadder warning. 

She now recalled many circumstances which 
had lately somewhat surprised and perplexed 
her, but of which the impression had soon 
passed away, obliterated by more pleasing 
subjects. She recollected, now, that the 
letters she had received from her father 
during her absence at the sea-side had struck 
her painfully from the faltering and irregular 
penmanship, so different from his ordinary 
bold and decided handwriting; and she dwelt 


upon this and other similar indications until | 


her heart sank within her. 

It happened that at this time Mr. Brinsden 
was away in Scotland, where he had gone to 
join a shooting party; and as Mr. Hilton was 
a great deal from home, she spent many hours 
entirely alone. 

These hours were weary and sorrowful 
enough at times, but she found great consola- 
tion in weaving plans for the future by which 
her father was to be made happy; and her 
sanguine imagination had soon erected a fragile 
little air-castle where all his troubles were to 
be forgotten in the devotion and luxurious 


comfort which were to attend his declining | 


years. 


“T wish Mr. Brinsden would come back,” | 


she said to Grace, after giving a glowing 
sketch of some of these projects. “Iam so 
impatient to talk all these matters over with 
him: he will arrange everything. I have 
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sent him a long, long letter, to tell him of our 
misfortunes, and to say that I want him 
inexpressibly. I almost wonder that he is not 
here already. Something unexpected must 
have occurred to detain him, or he would 
have been with me before this. He meant to 
come: of that I am very certain: otherwise 


i; he would not have left my letter unanswered 


for a whole week. But a few more hours, I 
trust, will bring himself. Dear Grace, I never 
thought my engagement to him such a happy 
thing as I do at this moment, nor looked 
forward to our marriage with such pleasure. 
As soon as I and Arthur are married, I hope 
my dear father’s anxieties and difficulties will 
be at an end for ever. We cannot save his 
sight, to be sure, but if this dreadful affliction 
must come, we can lighten it by every means in 
our power. Oh, Grace, I do so rejoice to know 
that I shall have the ability, as well as the 
longing desire to be of real use to him! If 
I can repay him, ever so little, for all his love 
and goodness to me, I shall be so very, very 
thankful! My own dear father!” 

Grace kissed the eager face, but made no 
answer; and the entrance of Mr. Hilton pre- 
vented any further conversation. 

He sat down to the table, looking very pale 
and sad, and took his tea as though scarcely 
knowing what he did. When it was over, he 


| turned his chair round to the fire, and pre- 


pared, still in the same abstracted way, to 
light his pipe. 

“ Harrie,’ he said, but without looking at 
her, “I want you to go home, this evening, 
with cousin Grace. She has taken a lodging 
for us close to her own, and if you go and 
sleep with her to-night, you can take posses- 
sion of your new home to-morrow.” 

“And where will you be, father?” she 
asked. ‘Cannot we go both together to this 
lodging at once P ” 

“No, my love, I must stay here to-night, 
for I have business to attend to early in the 
morning. But it will be best for you to go 
with Grace; and, Harrie dear, you must pack 
up all your clothes and trinkets, all the little 
things that are your personal property, and 
take them with you. Your piano shall be 
sent to-morrow.” 

She came round to where he sat, and 
kneeling down by his side, put her arm 
round his neck, and drew his head against 
her cheek. 

“ Father,” 
piano, nor anything else. 

“ Not one, my dear girl. 


she said, “I do not want the 
Take them all!” 
Nothing of yours 


shall be touched,—I have made up my mind 
to that.” 
“ But, father,” she persisted, making a grand 


unless you mean to break my heart. Let me 
share a little in your troubles.” 

“Tt will do me no good for you to suffer, 
Harrie. The only hope of earthly comfort 
left me is to see you happy, my dear. I can 
bear the loss of everything else well enough; 
but it cuts me to the quick to be obliged 
to give up this pretty house, which I know 
you set such value on.” 

“But I do not care about it now, father. 


causes me no pain to part with it. I have 
such far more serious things to think of, that 
it seems to me wonderful how I could ever 
have felt such great interest in a house.” 

“ Adversity is making you wise, Harrie,” he 
said, with a faint smile. 

“Yes, and you used to tell me that I 
needed a little wisdom,” she answered, in a 
tone that was meant to be cheerful. “ But do 
not let adversity make you selfish, father 


dear. You want to keep your trials all to 
yourself. You are too proud to have my 
help.” 


“Proud, Harrie! I am a fine creature, 
certainly, to be proud !—an old blind beggar 
like me. What have I to do with pride? ”’ 

* A great deal too much,” she said, clasping 
his hand between both her own, “for I feel 





afraid to let you see how I long to be of use 
to you, lest I should hurt your feelings. Dear 
father! I wish I might speak to you freely. 
| I wish you would trust me.” 

“T do trust you, my child. If I have ever 
/seemed reserved towards you, Harrie, it was 
‘only to save you pain. Nature never intended 
you, my dear, to fight the rough battles of 
life.” 

“No one knows what I can do, father, until 
I am put to the test. Just try my services.” 

“T shall be glad enough to avail myself 
of them by and by, Harrie; but you know 
iI am a tough sort of fellow, and I like to 
preserve my independence as long as I can. 
It will not be long.” 

He turned suddenly towards her, and rest- 
ing a hand upon each of her shoulders, gazed 
at her for a few moments with a strained and 
yearning intensity which was pathetically ex- 
pressive. 

“ Not long, Harrie!” he repeated, as he let 
fall his hands, “not long! Every day it 
grows dimmer; and it is dimmer than ever 
to-night. Even your face looks blurred, and I 
think this will be the last object that my eyes 
will fail to see. It has been their light for 
more than seventeen years, and when they can 
no longer recognise it, then I shall know that 








the worst has come.” 
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effort. to drive back her tears, “don’t say this, | 


Do not let that give you any distress, for it | 
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“ But even then, father,” she said, sobbing 
rather than speaking—‘ even then you will 
know that I love you a thousand times better 
than ever!” 

She pressed her lips to his forehead, long 
and fervently; and after a little interval, 
during which she bravely mastered her emotion, 
she went on more steadily,— 

“You do not know what clever plans I 
| have formed for your happiness and amuse- 
| ment. If we were both to live until the age of 
Methuselah, we should never exhaust all my 
resources.” 

“JT have no wish to try the experiment, 


| Harrie; but what are these plans, my dear? ” 


“Oh, that is a secret. I shall not tell you 


|| a word about it until I see my way clear to 


| put them into action.” 

“Well, my love, make what plans you please, 
if they comfort you. Meantime I have plans 
of my own, which are perhaps more likely to 
| be realized ;—much more sober, common-sense 
plans than yours, I'll be bound, Harrie; but, 
|| for the present, I shall follow your example, 

| and keep them to myself.” 

“But you will give a fair hearing to what I 
have to propose, when the time comes, won’t 
you, father P and not judge it worthless before- 
| hand,” said his daughter, anxiously. Grace 


|| had, by Mr. Hilton’s desire, omitted to acquaint 
| her with his intention respecting the alms- 
|| house; but Harriet had a vague misgiving 
|| that she might find some difficulty in inducing 
her father to consent to the arrangements she 


|| had been contemplating. She had an instinc- 
| tive apprehension that it would not be easy to 

persuade him to accept help from a third per- 
| son, even if it came through the medium of 
herself; and she had, perhaps, a slight sus- 
| picion that he was not particularly fond of 
| Mr. Brinsden. This latter feeling, however, 
| only added to the ardour with which she clung 
to her purpose, as she hoped, by its means, to 
| clear his mind triumphantly of a prejudice 
| which she regarded as most unaccountable. 
| Mr. Hilton, on his side, made a broad guess 
that some of Harriet’s golden projects upon 
his behalf might be connected with the prospect 
of her marriage; but he did not think it 
necessary at once to make known his fixed 
determination to reject all personal advantage 
from this event, as he felt that any plans that 
were to be based upon Mr. Brinsden’s gene- 
rosity were sure to fall to the ground. 

He contented himself, therefore, with making 
a merely general reply to Harriet’s last request; 
but presently, pursuing the train of thought 
suggested by some of her remarks, he inquired 
abruptly whether she had informed Mr. Brinsden 
of the disastrous state of their affairs. 











“ Yes, dear father ; I wrote to tell him all 
that has happened, and I expect his immedi- 
ate return.” 

“ T have not written to him, Harrie, because 
I did not believe that the circumstances can | 
at all affect your mutual relation. He knew 
from the first that I had no fortune to give 
you, my love; and, as he could gain nothing 
by or through me, I do not see that it can 
much signify to him what I am, so long 
as my conduct is not discreditable. But as 
soon as he returns I will explain everything; 
and then, if he should find that he cannot 
submit to the degradation of becoming son-in- 
law to an absolute beggar, why, Harrie, my 
poor child, you must bear the disappointment 
as well as you can. But I will not make you 
sad by such a supposition. We shall see!” 

“ Yes, dear father, we shall see! and, I hope, 
see better things than you dream of. But 
you will let me speak to Arthur before you 
see him, will you not? I should like to be 
the first to meet him upon his return.” 

“ As you please, Harrie. But now, my dear, 
it is time you thought about packing up. I 
dare say Grace has gone to get ready.” 

“No, father, she went into the drawing-room 
just after tea. She does not want to go any 
more than I do. Father, dear father! let us | 
stay with you to-night.” 

“Tt will be better not, Harrie.” 

“We will not interfere. We will keep quite 
out of the way; but let us stay in the house, 
in case there is anything we can do for you.” 

“ My dear, I shall follow you to our lodgings 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Well, then, let us stay till then. I cannot 
bear to leave you all night in the house by 
yourself. Father, pray do not make me so 
wretched as to refuse me this little bit of con- | 
solation.” 

Mr. Hilton hesitated, and Harriet could see 
that her point was gained. 

“There! I knew you would not turn me 
out of doors,” she said, brightening up, and | 
clapping her hands. “I shall run and tell | 
Grace that we are not to go.” 

She hastened away, and as she reached the 
drawing-room she met Grace coming out of 
the door. 

“IT was coming to seek you, cousin,’ 
Harriet. 

“And I was coming to seek you, Harrie. 
Here is a letter.” 

“From Scotland!’ said Harriet, as she | 
looked at the post-mark: “then Arthur is 
still there.” 

And she went into the drawing-room, and 
closed the door behind her. 
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